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AN EVENING WITH A CATAMOUNT. 

BY C. A. STEPHENS, 


In tlie spring of ’04 I was one of those liv¬ 
ing skeletons, rescued from the den of famiuc 
ami death at Salisbury, All through tlie long 
summer I had lain amid the odors of a hos¬ 
pital; and it was August before I was able to 
return to ray home at Bangor, Maine. It had 
been a “ touch and ago” with me, and the 
weakness of a constitution sapped to its very 
roots still held me down. 

“Keep in tlio fresh pure air, ray boy; and 
exercise what you feel to,” was the advice of 
our old physician. “You’ll come up little by 
little” 

But it was slow work. September, with its 
myriad colors, came, to find me restless and 
impatient, but far from strong. 

“ Can’t you plan to take a trip up to the 


Lakes, and around Katahdln ?” said the doc¬ 
tor one day, as I was complaining, and be¬ 
rating him for not giving mo something to 
set mo on my legs. “Nothing better than 
that. The grand scenery there will occupy 
and interest your mind, which is as much at 
fauit as your body just now.” 

I hailed the proposition. It had been one 
of the pet dreams of my boyhood. Old John 
Clives the trapper, whose stories used to be 
the delight of my early years, was just setting 
off on his fall tour up the west branch of the 
Penobscot; and I gladly put myself under the 
old man’s care. 

Forty years’ experience in that singular 
region had made him familiar with both Us 
physical features and the rnauy curious 
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legends which the Indians toll of Ponioola, 
tiie strange being or demon who used to lu- 
liabit KataUdln and the surrounding wilder¬ 
ness. The old fellow was never tired of re¬ 
peating these; they were a part of his life, 
and served to beguile the long canoe journey 
up the Penobscot, and past lake after lake, 
linked together by it, where the Aboljackne- 
gesic and the Aboljacarmeguseook pour their 
clear cold waters into the west branch, with¬ 
in a few rods of each other. Here we left 
our canoe, and struck off in a north-easterly 
direction, for a chain of ponds, known as the 
Katahdin ponds. Hero Clives was intending 
to put down Ids traps. Near the shore of 
one of the largest of these wc stumbled upon 
an old logging-camp, which wc took possession 
of and established ourselves’ for a stay of some 
weeks. 

It was our fifth day there, if I remember 
correctly; Clives had got his cordon of traps 
set, and had gone that afternoon on Ids first 
round to visit thorn, telling me I need not ex¬ 
pect him till late. I had been fishing along 
the shore of the pond for nearly a mile from 
our camp, when turning into a little nook in 
the shore, overhung by alders, under which a 
small brook came in, I espied a raccoon 
digging In the mud. 

The recognition was mutual. He eyed me a 
moment, with his cunning visage turned 
askew, then scuttled away among the bushes. 
Hoping to make him take up a tree, I dropped 
my pole and gave chase. But there were no 
trees to Ids liking very near, and I was about 
giving up tho raee, when Mr. Oraycoat stop¬ 
ped at tho foot of a large yellow birch, and 
looking round at me as if he thought it a 
more than usually good joke, suddenly 
disappeared. 

Coming up, I found there was a largo open¬ 
ing in the trunk near the ground, and looking 
in, saw that the tree was entirely hollow—a 
mere shell some three or four feet in diame¬ 
ter, lighted by several other holes and clefts 
up and down the trunk. I could see the coon 
up sonic fifteen or twenty feet, clinging on to 
the side and peering curiously down to see 
what I was about 

If I had brought my gun I could easily have 
taken him off his perch; but that was at the 
camp a mile away. A long pole was the next 
thing that suggested itself—my fishing-pole; 
hut that was too far off. Just then, however, 
I saw a long dry one, lying on the ground at 
some distance, and ran to get it. I had 
stooped to pick it up, when all at once there 


came a cry—a scream, so shrill and piercing 
that I involuntarily cried out myself. It 
seemed to come, from over my head; and 
glancing up to the treetops, I saw a large 
gray creature, crouched upon the limb of a 
maple in the attitude of springing. To turn 
and run was my first and * ery natural impulse. 
In an instant there was another shriek, fol¬ 
lowed by a heavy spring among the leaves, 
which shook the ground behind mo. 

Back towards the hollow tree I sped. Why, 
I hardly knew. But the cavity at the root 
gave mo the idea as I approached, and diving 
into it I scrambled up on the inside like a 
chimney-sweep. It was my turn to climb 
now, and I went up with as much alacrity as 
the coon had done. He, meanwhile, went up 
higher, throwing down a shower of punk mid 
dirt into my eyes, which were, I presume, 
open to their fullest extent, 

I was scarcely in ere the creature was at 
the hole, making a strange purring noise. 
He might almost have reached my feet with¬ 
out climbing at first. Perhaps the quantity 
of rotten wood which was falling blinded him. 
The coon and I were both doing nnr best in 
that respect. And if the shower in his eyes 
bore any proportion to that in mine I don’t 
wonder he hesitated. But be that as it may, 
I had great reason to be thankful for the 
delay. For while he was snuffing and purr¬ 
ing at the root, I managed to wriggle up 
some twenty or thirty feet, to where a large 
limb had grown out. The root of the limb 
had not rotted away with the rest of the 
wood, but extended out into the inside of the 
cavity, affording me a sort of seat. Here, 
with a long sliver, or slum, in my hand, such 
as are often seen along the inside of decaying 
trees, I sat prepared to act upon the 
defensive. 

I did not have long to wait. For the cloud 
of dust subsiding a little, the creature per¬ 
ceived me, and uttering another scream, be¬ 
gan climbing up after ns. The sliver which 
I held was six or seven feet long and sound, 
though covered with rot and dirt. I got out 
my pocket knife, and quickly sharpened the 
hard wood down to an acute point. It thus 
became quite an effective weapon. And ns 
soon as the catamount—for such I judge it to 
have been—came within reach, I gave him a 
"jab” in the face t with my spear—then 
another, and another, dealt down upon him 
with al| my strength. His eiaws were occu¬ 
pied in holding on. A new shower of dirt 
rattled down into his eyes. 
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I redoubled my thrusts. It grew too hot 
for him, and I had tho inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing him slide down to tho bottom, 
growling and snarling with rage. But In a 
moment ho was up on the outside. I heard 
his claws in the bark; and could see him a3 
he passed the rifts and holes in the old trunk. 
But tho aperture at the top was too small to 
admit anything but his head or one paw at a 
time. 

Seeing the coon ho commenced n series of 
cries and screeches, and thrusting in first 
one paw and then the other, tried to reach 
him. Bad as was my own situation, I could 
not help thinking that I was much better off 
than the coon. lie was between two im¬ 
placable foes. But ho bore it very philoso¬ 
phically. When the catamount's claws came 
too near he would shrink clown a little to¬ 
wards mo, keeping an eye to both of ns, with 
a coolucss that struck me as rather admirable 
under the circumstances, I don't know what 
he thought of his chance. lie didn’t let it 
rob him of his self-possession; and his queer 
quizzical face was ns much of a joke as ever. 

Finding he couldn’t get in at the top, the 
panther began to descend, nnrl coming down 
to the hole, just above my head, looked in. 
Quick as a flash Ids long paw popped in and 
clutched up my cap with I don’t know how 
much hair. I had to crouch close to keep 
my head from following it. 

Such claws! they must have been five or 
-six inches in length, and shot out of his toes 
with the vapidity of thought. Once within 
their grip, all escape would he impossible. 

Withdrawing his foot, he would eye me a 
moment, then thrust it in again and strain to 
reach mo, with a display of muscular activity 
truly wonderful. But getting out my knife, 
I gave him such sharp pricks that lie soon 
got sick of that sort of exercise; and after 
glaring at me for a long while, went down to 
try at tho bottom again. 

Whenever his head appeared within tho 
opening 1 let the punk and shims go at him, 
in such quantities that he soon had to dig 
them out to get a look at all. 

Lying stretched out on the ground, ho 
would fix his eyes first on one, then on another 
of the holes along the trunk, and at the least 
movement spring up, fixing Ins claws into 
the bark, and in a moment ho at the top, 
looking down at the coon, till, finding us all 
still beyond his reach, ho would go hack to 
watch again. 

I could see him quite distinctly from my 


loophole. A long, lithe body—six feet, I 
thought, with the large cat head, strong legs 
and broad feet, from which his claws were 
uneasily protruding and receding, mid a long 
tail switching to and fro with restless impa¬ 
tience—the very embodiment of strength and 
ferocity. 

llow to escape was the next question, after 
the momentary peril had ceased. Would the 
catamount go away of his own accord ? He 
didn’t act like it. Ilis movements seemed to 
indicate that he meant to try a siege. 

Night had come on—but the moon was 
rising over the treetop3. I remember think¬ 
ing whether this were not nearly as had as 
Salisbury, but believe, I decided that it 
wasn’t thus far. I looked up to the raccoon, 
he was rcconnoitering through a crevice. 

Suddenly the idea struck me that if I could 
force the coon out the panther might seize 
him, and perhaps be satisfied with cno of us. 
But I confess that It was not without sonic 
self reproach that I began to put this plan in 
execution. We were companions in danger, 
and to drive him out to certain death was 
truly the very climax of selfishness. But the 
instinct of self-preservation is not to bo sub¬ 
jected to moral tests. 

Again sharpening my stick, I stood up on 
my seat, and drove the coon up before me. 
He offered no resistance, though manifesting 
the greatest reluctance to go out at the top. 
But I forced him out. The moment he ap¬ 
peared in sight the catamount leaped up after 
him. 

Poor fellow! ho made one frantic attempt 
to got back into the tree, then turned to bat¬ 
tle with the ascending monster. One sharp 
cry of fear and agony, and his life-blood was 
feeding our savage* besieger. After sucking 
at his throat for a few moments, the cougar 
sprung down and ran off into the forest, with 
the coon in his mouth. I saw him disappear 
among the shadows, and heard his footsteps 
die away in the distance. 

It was an opportunity not to he neglected. 
I was not long getting down. Crawling out 
of the tree, I made a bee-line for tho camp, in 
nearly an opposite direction, at about my best 
paces. It was ten o’clock when I got In. I 
found Clives wondering at my abscucc, and 
considerably alarmed. I told him of my ad¬ 
venture; and the next morning wc moved our 
camp down to the Millinocket Lake. We 
didn’t like tlic neighborhood. A catamount is 
not, in my very humble opinion, an agreeable 
companion to spend an evening with. 
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AN EVENING WITH A DETECTIVE. 

BY JAMES FRANK UN FITT8. 


TIIE ALIBI, 

If there Is anything more, calculated to 
sharpen a man’s wits, arid keep him continu¬ 
ally on the lookout than the detective's busi¬ 
ness, I don’t know what it can be. A few 
years of the life that wo in this peculiar busi¬ 
ness have to lead makes it a man’s second 
nature to be watchful without seeming to be 
so at all, and to take notice of what is going 
on even when not engaged on any particular 
“lay,” as the rustics saw I have two little 
stories to teil which will illustrate this. 

One Sunday, about ten years ago, I found 
myself jit Carlisle, a flourishing town on the 
Blank and Blank Railroad. I was consider¬ 
ably acquainted there, and had been there 
pretty often on business; but my being there 
at tliis time was the result of an accident 


merely. I had been three hundred miles 
west of this, trying in vain to find a clue to 
the whereabouts of an absconding defaulter; 
and coming hack to take a fresh start, 1 found 
that a flood had submerged the track for 
several miles east of Carlisle, uvul that there 
would be no getting away till Monday, at the 
least. So I made a virtue of necessity, and 
telegraphing my detention and its cause to 
my family, I went up town. 

After dinner at the hotel, I dropped in at 
the office of the district attorney, with whom 
I was well acquainted. I found him arrang¬ 
ing the details of a number of criminal cases 
which were to be tried vat the court which 
began the following Monday. 

“Anything of importance?” I asked, rather 
carelessly. 
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“One, at least,” ho replied. “ Joe Slifer, a 
notorious scoundrel, is to be tried for high¬ 
way robbery. The victim was dragged out of 
his buggy on a lonely road, beaten insensible, 
and robbed of a thousand dollars. He iden¬ 
tifies Slifor positively as one of the ruffians.” 

“What's the defence?” 

“I can’t imagine. I don’t think there is 
any, in reality ” 

“Maybe he’ll prove an alibi,” I jocosely 
suggested. lie shook lus head. 

“They’ll hardly try that,” he said. “The 
facts are too clear.” 

After some more unimportant conversation 
with him, I returned to the hotel, where I 
spent the remainder of the day. 

The next day was Sunday. I awoke quite 
early, and found the promise of a beautiful 
summer day so good that I dressed myself 
aud sallied out for a walk. Nobody was 
stirring yet about the hotel, and the streets 
were perfectly still. I walked around several 
squares, and returned to tlio hotel, meeting 
only one person on the way. 

That person was standing in the doorway 
of a basement saloon as I passed, I looked 
down casually, and saw him standing there 
in his shirt-sleeves. His hair was tumbled, 
aud lie was gaping, as if just awakened. I 
did not discover that he was doing anything 
particular there; X thought afterward that it 
was quite likely that lie had been left in a 
drunken sleep on the floor or on a bench in 
the bar the night before, and that waking up 
at this early hour, he had taken the wrong 
door in seeking for his lodgings, and had 
come out of doors instead of going to bed. 
My look at him was merely a side glance, but 
that was enough to photograph his face in my 
mind. It was a thin, bilious face, perfectly 
smooth, with a long nose, much twisted to 
one side, and a red scar over the left eye. I 
marked it instantly as the face of a rascal. 
How I could do that, 1 can’t explain; our 
business learns us to read faces as most men 
read books, and the glance that I had at that 
face told me that the man was a lawless fel¬ 
low. His actions confirmed the opinion. 
Sleepy as lie looked and acted, no sooner did 
he sec me passing than he dove back through 
the door and slammed it to. 

1 instantly understood him. “A scamp, on 
some ‘lay ’ or other, and don’t want to bo 
seen,” was my thought. And I walked on 
with his photograph in my mind, but ceased 
to think anything of him or of the circum¬ 
stance before I reached the hotel. 


The day passed; and bright and early 
Monday morning I took my satchel and went 
down to the depot. But it was to no pur¬ 
pose; the office was closed, and a placard on 
the wall informed the public that the road 
would not be opened before Tuesday. 

I wont back to the hotel, too much out of 
sorts to enjoy my breakfast, I did not under¬ 
stand, till the day was some hours older, that 
I was needed more hero at Carlisle than any¬ 
where else, just then. 

I went from the breakfast-table into the 
reading-room, and after I had read an hour, I 
heard one man say to another: 

“Let’s go over to the courthouse; they’re 
trying Joe Slifer.” They went out; and re¬ 
membering my little talk with the district 
attorney, iny curiosity was excited, and I 
followed thorn. 

When I entered the courtroom, the victim 
of the robbery was on the stand. He was a 
plain simple old man, and gave his evidence 
with apparent truthfulness. He testified 
that he was stopped about sunset, some 
months before, while passing from Carlisle to 
his homo with one thousand dollars that lie 
had drawn that afternoon from the bank. It 
was a lonely spot, and there was no house 
within half a mile of it. He was jogging 
leisurely along, when a light wagon drawn 
by two horses dashed up beside bis buggy, 
and three of the four men in it jumped out, 
while the fourth held the reins. They were 
all masked. One of them seized his horsu by 
the bit and stopped him, the second snatched 
the lines from his hands, and the third 
climbed half into the buggy, and taking him 
by the arms, demanded his money, lie said 
that he instantly shouted as loud as lie could; 
when the ruffian dealt him a savage blow 
with a slung shot which knocked him sense¬ 
less; and when he came to himself again 
both robbers and money were gone. 

lie recognized only one of the four; the 
man that struck him. As he drew back to 
give the blow his mask dropped, and revealed 
the face of Joe Slifer, the prisoner at the bar. 
lie knew it~he was perfectly positive of it— 
and all the Ingenuity of the cross-examina¬ 
tion could not weaken or shake his evideucc 
upon this important point. 

No other witness was called for the prose¬ 
cution; none seemed necessary. The pris¬ 
oner’s lawyer got up and made a plausible 
statement to the jury that the complainant 
was mistaken about recognizing Joo Slifer on 
the occasion referred to; that Slifer was not 
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there at all, but that he was at Norcott, fifty 
miles north of Carlisle at the very hour of 
that robbery, arid that he should prove it by 
at least two good witnesses. lie sat down 
and called out, ‘‘ Caleb Wye,” and everybody 
leaned forward expectantly. 

The witness came forward with a slow, 
limping gait, leaning on a cattc. He was ap¬ 
parently a man of middle age, and wag 
dressed in a suit of sober black, with a white 
choker about Ills neck. His half was silver 
gray; and as fie mounted the stand, and 
leaning oil'hi3 cane; turned his eyes placidly 
to the prisoner’s counsel, he presented an ap¬ 
pearance' that would attract attention and 
respect anywhere. 

I saw him ; and though I did not betray 
any surprise, I know that my heart gave a 
tremendous thump. For I saw the bilious, 
thin face, the crooked nose, and the scarred 
forehead of the dodger whom I had seen 
twenty-four hours before in the doorway of 
the saloon. With this difference, however, 
the hair of that man was almost black, while 
this man’s was silver gray. 

I edged my chair quietly tip beside that of 
the district attorney, and while the man was 
testifying ’ I managed to whisper in the 
officer’s ear without attracting the attention 
of the witness. The latter testified that ho 
was a dealer in ready-made clothing at 
Norcott, and ono of the firm of Wye & Pleas¬ 
ants. That on the day testified to as the day 
of the robbery, both he ami his partner were 
at their store at Norcott, and there was an 
unusual call for goods. Joo Sliferwas then 
in town; they knew him well, and had often 
employed him to help in the store. On this 
particular day they sent for him; he catne 
immediately; and he renlnlned at the store, 
waiting on customers, from two o’clock to 
eight, without once leaving it. Mr. Pleasants 
was in court, and he would testify to the 
same facts. 

The first question of the district attorney 
made tho fellow start and shiver. 

“Are you in disguise, sir?” 

“ Wh—'what?” stammered the man. 

“ Hnvo you a silver-gray wig over your dark 
hair?” 

The man looked amazed and then fright¬ 
ened, but said nothing; and before ho could 
recover Ids 6elf-pos$ession, the district attor¬ 
ney had stepped forward and removed tho 
wig, revealing a smoothly-brushed head of 
dark brown hair! 

u What does this mean ?” he asked, sternly. 


“Only a fancy,” was the sulky answer, 
“I’ve worn that wig for years.” 

“ Have you, indeed? Did you wear It all 
day yesterday?” 

“ Yes sir,” was the confident response. 

“ Where?” 

“At Norcott, to be sure.” 

“All day?” 

“ Certainly. I was there the whole day.” 

" When did you arrive here at Carlisle?” 

“At seven-twenty this morning.” 

The district attorney gave me a triumphant 
wink; and when he stated to the court that 
he desired this witness to he detained till the 
close of the trial, the sheriff was directed to 
take charge of him. Air. Caleb Wye came 
down from the stand with his wig in his 
hand, and took a seat by the sheriff, looking 
decidedly more bilious than I bad yet seen 
him appear. 

Mr. Pleasants was now loudly called for by 
the defence; but no one came forward. Tho' 
unexpected reception that tho last witness 
had met probably chilled the ardor of his 
confederate, and he wisely chose to keep him¬ 
self in the background. This then was all of 
the defence; and my evidence at once blew' 
it to the winds. I looked directly at Mr. 
Wye (so called), while I was telling the jury 
when, where, and under what circumstances 
I had seen him the previous day, and I saw' 
him tremble like an aspen-leaf. The jury 
convicted the prisoner without leaving their 
seats, and the witness ivas locked up for 
further consideration. 

1 left Carlisle the next morning, and heard 
nothing more of tills affair for several weeks. 
Then a letter from the district attorney, 
thanking me for the assistance I had rendered’ 
him, conveyed more details. 

“ The witness Wy of’ he wrote , tt whose real 
name is Nicholas Bray, was indicted for 
perjury. A very slight investigation showed 1 
me that we could prove that he had no right 
to the name of Wye, that neither be nor any 
man by the name of Pleasants ever keptstoro 
in Norcott, and that neither of them was 
known there at all. This, with your evidence, 
would have been sufficient to convict him; 
and understanding It as well as anybody, he 
concluded to save trouble and plead guilty. 
So he and Slifer are both in the penitentiary, 
and will stay there for a term of years. 

“But do you know wliat I think of this 
gang? I think that both Wye, alias Bray, 
and Pleasants, alias somebody else, wbo was 
doubtless in the courthouse during the trial, 
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were both present at the robbery, and took 
part hi it. Don’t you?” 

It was a shrewd guess, and, I atn inclined 
to think, a correct one. So intricate and 
powerful are the combinations of rogues; and 
yet, how they sometimes betray themselves 
hy a trifle! 


THE EXPRESS ROI1BERS. 

Tiie most trivial incidents will often lead 
to the detection of criminals, as was illus¬ 
trated in the case of the great Express Rob¬ 
bery of a quarter of a million that startled 
the country last summer. There were a good 
many detectives employed in ferreting out 
the guilty parties, and some of the newspapers 
gave some of them a great deal more credit 
than they did me; but I care little for that. 
Uetwecn you and me, I was the first man 
that got a chic to the robbers, and that was 
really what overhauled them in the end, 
after a three months’ chase all over the 
United States, with no end of telegraphing 
and secret working. 

That clue came by chance, ns is very often 
the case. I was at the depot, waiting fur a 
train that was to bring a man who had some 
important business for me. There was quite 
a crowd at the station, anil during the ten 
minutes that I had to wait, I walked up and 
down tho platform. There wasn’t the least 
reason that I then knew of for me to keep an 
eye out for anything or anybody; but the 
sequel will show that tho ruling passion was 
as strong with me as ever. 

The lightning express for the east was to 
leave just as the train that I was waiting for 
came in. As I neared the end of the depot 
in my walk, I saw three men pa$3 out and to 
the left of tho doorway, together. I walked 
straight out after them, and saw them stand¬ 
ing close together, talking fast and eagerly, 
f gave a loud “ hem!” to make them look up, 
which they all did, at once, and I saw their 
faces. It is unnecessary for me to describe 
them; I marked each of them at a glance, 
and saw that they were follows who lived by 
their wits. When they saw me, they hastily 
withdrew along the side of the building, and 
t passed into the depot again and resumed 
my walk. 

I had walked across tho platform once, and 
wheu I turned to go back, I saw one of the 


three men whom J had just left approaching 
me. Another of the three passed between 
us, so close to the first that he could lmve 
touched him with his outstretched hand; 
and although they looked directly into each 
other’s face there was no nod, no word, no 
sign or expression of recognition. I saw the 
three within the next fivo minutes, each man 
by himself, and meeting continually as they 
mixed with the crowd, but never betraying in 
any way that they were aught blit entire 
strangm to cadi other. 

All this would seem strange to anyone; 
but I understood it at once as the extra pre¬ 
caution of accomplished rascals, and I con¬ 
cluded that some deep and important game 
was afoot As the whistle of the approach¬ 
ing train sounded, the hell of the departing 
one struck, and the conductor shouted “ all 
aboard!’’ and watching now in earnest to see 
what became of these men, I saw them take 
tho outgoing train from the side opposite the 
platform, each one entering a separate car. 

This was at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Tho robbery was committed about one o’clock 
the npxt morning, in the express car of this 
train, and the fact was discovered about day¬ 
break. Doforo a word was in print about it, 
1 was summoned by telegram to the head¬ 
quarters of the company, whore I met a 
dozen more detectives that evening. 

Of course, the officer who telegraphed to 
me did not suspect that I was in possession 
of any knowledge on the subject; but when 
I sat down at that first secret anxious con¬ 
ference. and described tbc men whom I had 
noticed at the depot at ——, ami their actions, 
one of the detectives present who lived at a 
plaec a hundred miles away from the lino, 
instantly recognized the description as that 
of three burglars well known to the police of 
his town. 

Some months afterwards the last of tho 
three was captured by the aid of this clue, 
and with him the greater part of tho money. 
They had worn masks or blackened their 
faces, for the robbery, and taken every pre¬ 
caution against detection; and it was re¬ 
markable, though not at all unusual in this 
kind of business, that their detection and 
capture, as well as the recover}'of most of 
the money, should result from their meeting 
’a total stranger at a distant city, eight hours 
before the robbery. 
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AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


June lOfh, 18—.—Mother calls tins her 
eventUil day, anti well she may, since so many 
of the great events of her life came to her 
mum the tenth dav of June. 

In the First place, it is her birthday. Forty 
years ago to-day, she opened her baby eyes 
upon this world, in her far-off southern land, 
and entered the long, weary life-road. Twen¬ 
ty years later, she stood at the altar, and, 
crowned with June roses, the soft June sun¬ 
light falling lovingly upon her, she became a 
wife. 

Two years later, upon another bright June 
day, she brought to her fair homo and tender 
husband a dark-eyed girl baby—myself—and 
thus, in otir little world, immortalized, the 
tenth day of J une. 

I was up early this morning, and brushed 
the dew from the grass, to gather my offering, 
a bouquet of white roses, for mother, and 
with a heart overflowing with joy and grati¬ 
tude, met her and presented it. 

“ My queen Edith ” slio laughed, as X laid 
the bouquet in her hand. “IXow old you 
and I are getting. Forty years old to-day.” 

“ I am not forty, mamma!” 

“O no! IIow broad a mistake I was to 
make. It is I who have reached that dread¬ 
ful age. Forty years old! And you, pet, you 
are only eighteen. My baby.” 

Darling mamma! How dearly I love her. 


I smoothed back the dark waving hair from 
her white forehead, and kissed her, with love 
and tenderness welling up in iriy heart. All 
mamma, my blessed friend and sister, be¬ 
tween us to-day, there scarcely seems the 
distance of a year! 

She said something over the bouquet, about 
drifting apart, and being so far away in a few 
years more, and a strange story of the birth 
ot new affections, which would sometime put 
her away into a corner of my heart, instead 
of allowing her to dwell there, as it now did, 
sole monarch. 

O mother! IIow little you know my heart. 

Ours is a happy birthday, for from break¬ 
fast until this present moment, our house has 
been crowded with dear friends, each one 
bringing kind wishes and little tokens. 

I stole away, bringing my hands full of my 
gifts, because of tlio promise I gave mother 
when slie gave me this velvet-bound book, 
that I would never forget to write each free, 
happy thought, beginning, to-day, with this 
new year of my life. 

From the parlors below, there floats up the 
sound of merry voices. X listen. Somebody 
is come. I know very well who, and I wont 
go clown again. Maud, my dainty cousin, is 
there, and she must entertain these comers. 

Mother, if you chance one day to read this, 
don’t laugh that I will not come down to 
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meet your “ boys.” I will wait. To-night, 
when I wear the dress Clarence sent from 
over the sea, and the jewels Godfrey also 
sent me, then I will meet thorn, and be a 
good sisterly being. 

0,1 am so happy! The world Is grand, 
glorious, and 1 feel airy, buoyant, joyous! 
Not a single shadow has crept across me tills 
swwy day. Even Maud, with whom 1 dis¬ 
agree from morning until night,has been a sun¬ 
beam. How many move such happy records 
wi!! these tinted pages hear? 

June lH/o—After along night of perfect 
dissipation, I find myself as fresh and as full 
of life as the morning, sitting here at toy 
window, drill king in rich draughts of the 
dear air, as it lloats up to me, laden with 
the ambrosial perfume of a thousand flowers, 
and again living in imagination the happiness 
of last night. 

At an early hour Maud fluttered in, radi¬ 
antly beautiful in her snowy silk, her fair 
face and wealth of golden hair crowning all. 

“ Ed a, you are cross ami rude to your stop- 
father's nephews. They were gloomy and 
disagreeable at supper, because Pauline 
brought your decision to keep your room 
until evening. I suppose you anticipate a 
theatrical scene. No wonder, fin* you are 
glorious in that dress. Amber is delightfully 
suited to your complexion. Clarence sent it, 
did lie not? O Eda, you will worship him. 
He is so fair and beautiful.’' 

“Beautiful, Maud?” I laughed. 

“Yes, beautiful! lie is too fair, too deli¬ 
cate, to call handsome. That term better suits 
Godfrey. But hurry. Politeness demands 
your immediate presence in the parlors.” 

I caught up gloves, fan, handkerchief and 
bouquet, in a mass together, shocking Maud’s 
nice orderly ideas, and started for the door. 

“ You shall not go, in this careless maimer. 
Your mother would be dismayed. Here, 
draw on your gloves. Give mo tlio handker¬ 
chief. Take your fan and bouquet. There, 
now you look like a young lady! Eda, I hate 
a hoyden!” 

I did not wait to hear more, but ran on 
down the broad staircase, to the parlors. 
They were half filled already, and I was sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of friends before I had 
taken a dozen steps into the room; hut I did 
not forgot mamma’s boys, and am afraid the 
greetings I gave to those around me were 
lamentably cool and indifferent. 

I clasped hands with delighted friends, and 
received their congratulations, while my eyes 


were wandering away over their shoulders, 
in search of Clarence and Godfrey. It 
seemed an hour before I caught a glimpse of 
them, hut when a parting in the circle re¬ 
vealed mother standing in another part or the 
room, with a gentleman on either side, I 
broke away without even an apology, for I 
knew they must bo our guests, my stepfather's 
nephews. 

I paused before I reached them, bewildered 
ami surprised, for I had not anticipated any¬ 
thing beyond mere everyday style and beauty; 
but. in my eyes, these two are kings among 
men. 

Clarence, the smaller of the two, was hold¬ 
ing mamma's hand, and bending so low, that 
Ids fair shining curls nearly swept her dark 
braids, and his blue eyes were dancing with 
merriment. 

Beautiful! ay, that is the word. Maud was 
right. lie is perfection, from his broad white 
forehead to his red curved lips, shaded by 
the fair silken mustache. Just behind them 
stood Godfrey, his arms folded across his 
broad breast, iiis liquid eyes ns dark as mid¬ 
night, wandering over the crowd. 

It made my heart stand still to see him 
there, so grand and handsome. I shall like 
Clarence best, I thought, but I shall honor 
Godfrey. 

Mamma first saw me, and my clmrncter- 
stmlyingwas at an end, and I found my 
hands clasped by Clarence’s soft fingers, and 
his voice speaking his happiness at our 
meeting. 

“ My one desire, ma belle Eda, is gratified! 
1 have been crazy siuco our good aunt sent 
your picture. My studio at Antwerp, where 
we had been for months, was lined with Eda’s 
face. I had you for my Juliet, my Beatrice, 
my Evangeline, and—■” 

“He would have painted his St.* Agnes 
with your features, but for my timely inter¬ 
ference,” laughed Godfrey. 

“Awl be, Eda, painted you, and gave you 
no title beyond, * Our Edith.’” 

“ I was right. I knew she was no realiza¬ 
tion of a poet’s fanciful dream, hut a living, 
breathing woman.” 

The handsome eyes looked into my own, 
with an earnestness that brought the blood up 
in a torrent to my face, and I felt the master 
hand for the first time. 

All Godfrey, I am afraid of you I 

I did not dare to look toward him again, 
and when the music began, willingly allowed 
Clarence to whirl me away in a giddy waltz. 
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“You were cross at supper, Maud said, 
and 1 am very sorry if I occasioned it,” I said, 
when we paused to take breath. 

“ You, tny little Eda! No, it was not you. 
I was silent, only that your fair cousiu might 
not drag us from one end of Europe to the 
other, as she seemed bent upon doing. I 
was too weary to answer her tiresome ques¬ 
tions, and Godfrey never talks of his travels. 
He does not like women either.” 

“ O, I aui so sorry.” 

“ Why? Do yon mean to fall in love with 
him ? You shall not. Months ago I reserved 
tiiat blessing for myself. Sec,” wo were op¬ 
posite a mirror. “Are we not alike? Is it 
not a happy blending of sunlight and shad¬ 
ow, of gold and ebon, of sapphire and dia¬ 
mond? I love harmony, I hate sameness! 
Your cousin yonder would grate upon tny 
taste, like discordant notes upon a well-titued 
oar. We are disagreeably alike, in complex¬ 
ion and temperament.” 

“And Godfrey and I are alike, you will 
say.” 

“ Not in the least. You are both dark, but 
he is all strength and protection: you all 
weakness anti devotion. You would har¬ 
monise well, and if lie liked women, I should 
be jealous of him. As it is, Eda, I am all 
hope, and—well, never mind, the rest will 
hy-and-by come.” 

Wo passed Maud many times, and she shot 
fierce glances from her blue eyes at me, and 
smiled wistfully at the handsome follow 
beside me. 

It was a happy, happy birtlmight. In my 
eighteen years I never knew a happier. Only 
one littlo dark spot came before me, and that 
was Godfrey’s coldness. I tried very bard to 
be friendly, but he treated me like a child, 
ami clung close to mamma. 

Papa Graham was nil smiles and hospital¬ 
ity, and sent everybody home happy and sat¬ 
isfied. Even cross Maud was gay, when be 
lfd her down to supper, but she pinched me 
as she passed my chair, and said something 
about taking care that my wine did not spoil 
my dress, which brought the crimson blood 
up jn torrents, and I have no doubt, made 
me look like a fright. 

Well, it is all over, and to-day we begin a 
new life, for Clarence and Godfrey are to 
make hoseland their home hereafter. 

I should he more than lmppy but for Hand. 
Clarence gayly said last night, “there Is a 
skeleton in every house,” and Maud is my 
skeleton. 


June 18 Uu —This is the happiest day of my 
life! I have sat here in the sunlight, until 
the warmth seems to have crept in and pos¬ 
sessed every fibre of my being, ami electrified 
me; until my blood feels bubbling, dancing, 
sparkling like wine, and iny heart boats tho 
merriest measure it ever knew. 

Last night Clarence and I came out here 
In this vine-wreathed miniature palace, and 
from reading poetry he began to pet me. 

At length, I know not how, his arms were 
around me, and my head pillowed upon his 
breast, and lie was telling mo how dearly, 
how fondly he loved me. 

“My darling, my adored one,” he mur¬ 
mured, “I love, I worship you; yon cannot 
kill me by sending mo from you. You are 
mine, mine forever, Eda.” 

Forever hisl To live, and never lose sight 
of his dear face, to know’ that even unto the 
dark valley of death his hand will guide me, 
and the music of his voice cheer me 1 Clar¬ 
ence, my love, my darling! 

We went in to Papa Graham and my moth¬ 
er, and received papa’s hearty assent and 
mother's tearful blessing. I forgot Godfrey 
until he suddenly entered atul beheld tho 
scene. Then Clarence drew me toward him, 

“Godfrey, kiss your little sister, my wifo 
that is to ho.” 

lie started back, and looked steadily into 
my face for an instant, and I laughing said, 
“ It is true.” Then he caught mo close to 
his heart, and kissed me, hut he trembled 
like one sei 2 ed with an ague and his lips 
were like ice, 

I am afraid of him. He is so grand, so 
handsome, that I half believe he despises liis 
weaker brother’s choice. 

Don’t hate me, Godfrey, for I love you, 
and will be a tender, true sister! 

Maud laughed like a wild creature when 
we told her, and inquired if we intended to 
live in a cave upon stewed rosebuds and dew 
from garden lilies, or upon butterflies’ wings 
and honey. 

“Well, Maud, wc have money enough to 
live any way we choose,” said Clarence, and 
she colored up to the eyes. I w’as hurt for 
her, for she is pom and dependent, and ex¬ 
tremely sensitive 

Clarence ami Go If my are coming down the 
walk. I see :h« t„c heads, one gleaming 
like gold, arid the other with its rich dark 
cluster, ilia* purple grapes, and wonder how 
they cp:j be the children of the same parents, 
and yet they avj twin brothers. 
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Godfrey lias Ids strong arm around Clarence, 
and lie is gravely talking, Ills eyes searcliingly 
bent upon Ills brother’s fair face, talking, 
talking of me, for X hear my name, I will 
not listen. 

July IStk .—Another month, and Clarence 
and I arc yet happy lovers. Maud, my fair 
enemy, laughs anil tells dismal tales of false 
lovers and broken hearts, but I never heed 
them. She is now walking with him in the 
garden below, and their golden heads are 
very near together, as they lean over the rose¬ 
bushes. I look further on, and sec there 
Godfrey, my proud, handsome brother, and 
my wicked heart leaps up and throbs painfully. 
His handsome forehead is knit into an ugly 
frown, and his eyes burn like fire. 

Does lie love Maud? Is he jealous, be¬ 
cause she stands there beside Clarence, and 
laughs so gayly? Keep still l The thought 
makes me frantic. Anti yet why should I care ? 

O, why should I? I know not. If God¬ 
frey had never come, if he would not put his 
arm around me, and smooth back my bail* so 
tenderly, if he would not teach me to paint, 
so patiently, and read even the silly love 
stories I like, I should be very happy. But 
he does all these things, and never tirc3 
as even Clarence does. 

If lie loves Maud, it will break my heart, 
for I’d sooner see him die, than married to 
one so ill suited to him. She would ruin him. 
If lie marries-—I cannot write it. lie must 
not marry. I cannot lose my dearly loved 
brother. 

August 20th. —Tears! team! tears! They 
are filling like rain before me, and blistering 
the white paper upon which I write. They 
steal down over my feverish face, and lie 
here, the marks of my first great grief. It 
has been slowly coming for weeks, but 1 have 
been idly, foolishly dreaming, 

I have seen Maud ami Clarence waltz, ho 
with arms clasping her close to him. I have 
seen him kiss her hand, and snatch buds 
from her bouquet. But when he called luc 
his own forever, I believed him. 

Not an hour ago I was in the garden, and 
they passed mo. Her head was upon his 
shoulder, Ins arms around her, and as they 
paused close beside me, he bent his head 
and kissed her. Faint and sick, I clung to the 
trellis work of the greenhouse, and they 
passed on. I would have followed them, but 
there was a crash of feet behind mo, and in 
another moment a pair of strong arms wa3 
bearing me up to the house. 


At the door I recovered my strength, and 
turning I pushed Godfrey back, crying: 

“O Godfrey, why did you take mo away? 
Let me go to Clarence \ He is crazy V* 

“Yes, he must be, Edo, and Maud has 
crazed him.” 

“ It will break my heart,” I sobbed. 

“ Hearts do not easily break, else mine were 
broken long ago. Iida, my darling, be patient.” 

IIis gentle hands were drying the tears 
which had sprung to my eyes, and lifting the 
heavy hot hair from my aching head. I low 
comforting was the touch of his cool fingers! 

For a moment I sat there and gave myself 
up to the gentle influence and became calm; 
but with a tenfold force the tide swept back 
and brought those cruel ones before me, and 
with a cry I burst from him and fled up here 
to you, my little friend. 

In my utter despair I forgot every one but 
Godfrey, even dear fond mother, whose loving 
heart would ache if she knew that her daugh¬ 
ter suffered. I will keep this bitter secret, 
and no one shall shave it. Even Maud and 
Clarence shall never know thatl have discov¬ 
ered their guilty love. 

September 12M.—A golden clay this seems, 
and here in the summer-house I am writing, 
glancing up now and then to Godfrey, who is 
busily painting grotesque figures upon my 
workbox. Maud and Clarence rode away in 
the early morning, ami have not yet returned, 
and I am indifferent as to whether they ever 
return or not. 

I do not understand him, when in his 
belief that I love him lie calls me his Eda, 
and kisses my cheek. He begs me to walk 
out in the moonlight every night, but I turn 
to Godfrey, and complain of cold, and ho 
takes Maud instead, 

A in I wrong ? Has love taken its departure; 
or ivas it never there? The question .makes 
my poor brain whirl. I shall never forget to 
fear this handsome fellow before me, but I 
am happy with him. 

I dread him, and yet he could kill me with 
unkindness, so highly do I prize his opinion, 
Ids good-will. But he never speaks unkindly, 
lie is gentle as my mother, and as patient as 
an angel. Why do I tremble like a child 
before him, and hold my breath, when he 
speaks? If I were superstitious, without 
doubt I should believe him exercising some 
magical power over my will. 

“Eda,” he says, “lay aside your writing. 
I have completed my work, and want you to 
talk to me.” 
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I should obey him if he’d commanded me 
to kneel before him. 

November 30 th ,—Two months of darkness, 
and many times despair, have passed, and 
ngain, with trembling awkward fingers I open 
my mother's birthday gift. 

It was two months this night, that I sat at 
the window alone, and wept until my weary 
eyelids drooped and I slept, 

I had seen Clarence and Maud in their 
snug retreat at the library window, and knew 
that she was dragging him further from mo 
each moment, and in my utter desolation, r 
went to my room, and with relentless hands 
heaped nslies upon the love I so long had 
cherished. 

Vt lien sleep came, heart, brain and body 
were exhausted, and I slept a heavy dream' 
less sleep, from which nothing could awaken 
me. Hours after, they found me lying there 
in the moonlight, the damp night wind falling 
upon my face, where the hectic Hush of fever 
was already painted. They drew me away 
into the cool rest of my heel, but the terrible 
scourge had fastened itself upon me, and I 
lay a helpless, hopeless victim. 

It was not the lack of care or skillful med¬ 
ical attendance, hut a strange turning in this 
long, dreary illness, that has taken away the 
light from my eyes—JVoin the beautiful eyes 
Clarence loved so well, O, it maddens me I 
They tell me with hope in their voices, that 
after a time I shall again see, but I only know 
that I am—O,can I write it?—blind. Blind! 

0 God, liow dreadful! Godfrey, dear, kind 
Godfrey, is always with me now, hut Clarence 
is always somewhere else. I seldom hear his 
voice, and never feel his hand upon my own. 

How patient Godfrey Is! He rode miles 
to-day, in the cold wind, to bring me a book 
printed in great raised letters. To-morrow 
he will teach me to read it. 

December 2d.—Last night I grow weary 
and dull, and to hide my loneliness, groped 
my way into tlio old nook, tho library window, 
Where Clarence and I used to sit side by side, 
in those happy clays, and hoping, longing, for 
rest, lay back upon the sofa, and drew tlio 
curtains snugly around me. 

Then memory came, even while I was 
hushing my poor heart into sweet forgetful¬ 
ness, and the love which I had so tried to 
bury came up, and tortured mo. I clasped 
tny hands across tho sightless eyes, and 
.moaned until it passed. 

All at once there were footsteps at the 
door, aud two persons entered. Soon I heard 


their voices, and knew they wore Clarence 
ami Maud. They began to speak. lie said: 
“Don’t read, Maud! I’m confounded dull.” 
“You are in mourning for Eda's eyes.” 

“ Eda’s eyes! As though her eyes were my 
light!” 

“ Then you do not love her?” 

“All Caprice, thy name is woman! How 
many times must I tell you how dearly, dear¬ 
ly, dearly I love you ? Can a man love two 
women at the same time?” 

“ But you are hound to her.” 

“And for that piece of nonsense, I am to 
he a dog, and lead her through life. Iliini!” 

I half arose to go out, but from some part 
of the room there came heavy strides, ami in 
a moment there was a fall, and a volley of 
smothered oaths, 

“ My brother, would you bring a second 
story of Cain and Abel, to curse this fair 
home?” cried Godfrey. “Do you dare speak 
lightly of your betrothed?” 

I glided forward. 

“Don’t, Godfrey! lie don’t love me, and I 
don’t love him. Maud, he belongs to you! 
Godfrey, don’t strike him!” 

There was a tread of feet, a soft rustle of 
silk, and I was alone with some one, whose 
hand resting upon my chair trembled like a 
wind-swayed leaf. 

“ Godfrey, is it you?” I asked, putting out 
my hand. 

“ Yes, Eda.” 

“ Sit down and talk to me. Don’t tremble 
so, Clarence was right. He would not dare 
marry a blind woman.” 

“And you are free from him.” 

“Are you sorry?” 

“ 0 darling, if you could see my happy, 
selfish face you would understand, Eda, uiy 
poor little sufferer! Let mo lead you.” 
“Where, where?” I stammered. 

“Into my heart, iny beloved.” 

June 10th .—Another year, and I am nine¬ 
teen years old. A month ago, the shadow 
began to creep slowly away, and to-day I 
walked up tlie church aisle, upon Godfrey's 
arm, and saw all the dear faces, as plainly as 
a year ago. 

Mother, darling, my heart Is a divided one, 
as you prophesied, but you will forgivo it. I 
am not sure that your heart is all mine, for 
since handsome Clarence and Maud went 
across tho sea, you have clung closely to your 
boy Godfrey, and without a tear, given him 
your Edith to keep forever. 
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AN INNOCENT FRATRICIDE. 

BY W. II. MACY. 


The conversation on board tlio Clematis, 
during a “ gam ” of half a dozen shipmasters, 
turned upon homicide without personal mal¬ 
ice, and the subject became interesting, as 
each alluded to cases which had occurred 
within his own knowledge. One or two, in¬ 
deed, had stories to tell of their own experi¬ 
ences, bearing directly upon the question, 
I remarked that it had always seemed to me, 
that the taking of human iife, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, must be an occasion of remorse 
to the person who had done it. 

“Not so,” said oue; “of regret, perhaps, 
but not of remorse. I am acquainted with a 
man who, while out gunning, accidentally 
killed his best friend.” 

“ O, but,” said I , u I did not allude to acci¬ 
dents, of course.” 

“ But an accident, it appears to me, might 
be the cause of more regret than an In¬ 
tentional homicide in several cases which I 
could mention, l'or instance, what do you 
think of the soldier in battle?” 

“ Or of the officer in pursuit of a criminal ?” 
said another. 

“ Or of any man who is forced to take an¬ 
other's life in defence of his own?” put in a 
third, 

“ I give it up, gentlemen,” said I. tf I spoke 
without thinking.” 

“What do you think of a man who kills 
his own brother, intentionally as to tbc kill¬ 
ing, but ignorant who the victim is until after 
the deed is done?” asked Captain Fletcher, 
who had, until now, said little or nothing on 
this subject. 

“ If his conscience is clear as to the act it¬ 
self,” replied Captain Fairchild, after consid¬ 
ering a moment, “ l can’t see that the fact of 
the relationship need make any material dif¬ 
ference—though tho circumstances might re¬ 
quire to bo known, to decide upon any par¬ 
ticular case.” 

“You shall hear my story, then,” said Cap¬ 
tain Fletcher, “ though I never told it beforo 


to any one. I killed my own brother, gentle¬ 
men ; but my conscience is clear, though tho 
feeling of regret is much increased by tho 
knowledge of the brotherly Ue. As for re¬ 
morse, I don’t feel any, I am sure, as I under¬ 
stand tho word. And what makes my story 
the more strange, I thought, at the time I 
killed him, that he had been dead for years.” 

Having thus roused our curiosity up to a 
high pitch, he proceeded to gratify it; and I 
shall do the same by the reader, endeavoring 
to preserve his language as accurately 03 
possible. 

When I sailed as third mate in the Portu¬ 
gal, being then but twenty-two years old, 
my young brother, Iliram, was fourteen, and 
as graceless a scamp, I venture to say, as was 
to be found in our place or for miles round¬ 
about. He was not only wayward, naturally, 
but our parents had made much of him as 
the Benjamin of their old age, and had ruin¬ 
ed him by r over-indulgence. He was bent on 
going to sea, and all they, as well as 1 could 
say to dissuade him, only served to fix him 
the more firmly in Ins purpose. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when I re¬ 
ceived a letter from home, informing me that 
Iliram had shipped and gone to sea in the 
Science, which had sailed only about six 
months after our own departure. I thought, 
perhaps, it was all for the best; he would be 
no comfort to his parents if lie remained at 
home, and a sea-voyage might bo the making 
of him. It is so, in some cases, as I have 
observed. 

Time passed on, and though wo had several 
times heard indirect reports of the Science, 
we had never fallen in with her. We were 
on the third year of our voyage, when we 
went down among the Marshall Group to 
cruise, ami soon after learned that she was 
on the same ground, having seen a barque 
which had spoken her a few days before. I 
hoped every time a sail was raised, that she 
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would prove to be the Science* that I might 
meet Hiram, trusting to find him much 
improved. 

We had lowered for sperm-whales one af¬ 
ternoon, when the wind was light, and chased 
them several miles to windward before wo 
struck one. We then made fast to the old 
bull, or “ school master,” as he is sometimes 
called, and, after a hard tussle, killed him, the 
ship’s topgallaiitsails being just visible on the 
horizon. The captain’s boat and mine wero 
together, fast to him, the others having bueti 
left far behind, so that they were out of sight. 
“ Mr. Fletcher,” the old man said to me, when 
the whale was going in his last dying-flurry, 
“ I shall have to leave you to-night to lie by 
this whale. Eighty barrels of oil is too rich a 
prize to lose without running some little 
risk. The weather looks promising, and I 
think I shall have a breeze to work the ship 
to you between now and morning. You can’t 
do much at towing, but you can cut a hole 
ami get all ready, and then lie still where you 
are. Set your light as soon as it is dark, and 
keep a lookout for mine. I’ll try to raise a 
bonfire of some sort.” 

The captain’s lantern-keg and water-keg 
were passed into my boat; and, in a few min¬ 
utes, our whale having turned lip, I and my 
boat’s crow were left alone on the ocean, 
while our comrades were pulling with might 
and main towards the faint loom of the Por¬ 
tugal's mastheads, barely discernible in the 
distance. 

It was sundown when the captain left me, 
and by the time I had cut a hole, arranged 
my line all right, and planted a waif in the 
whale’s body, as a further chance of saving 
him in case I found it necessary to leave him, 
it was time to strike a light in my lantern. 
\Ye made our suppers, ami ns there was noth¬ 
ing more to be done, the men stretched them¬ 
selves about on the thwarts to catch such 
cat-naps as they might, while the boat s tee re r 
and l took turns on watch. 

But the ship was too distant for us to see 
a light on board, or anything short of a large 
lire, and nothing was likely to occur to break 
the lazy monotony of our situation. The 
gentle tossing movement of the light boat had 
nearly lulled me to t slcep, as I reclined back 
on the stern sheets, listening to the ceaseless 
ripple and swash of the sea over the body of 
the whale. But a different sound suddenly 
broke the spell, and brought me erect, with 
all my faculties sharpened—a measured, jerk¬ 
ing sound, as of oars iu their rowlocks. 


I could see nothing at first, but the sounds 
drew nearer and nearer at each repetition, 
and soon I heard a voice say: 

“ ’Tisii't a ship! it’s a boat with alight set.” 

I could now make out the dark moving ob¬ 
ject nearing us. She was not coming from 
our ship, but from the opposite quarter of tho 
compass. 

“ Boat ahoy I” I roared. 

“ llallool” came back out of the blackness, 
and the thump of the oars ceased, but the 
boat still advanced wit it the impetus she had 
acquired, until she lay tossing, like ourselves, 
within easy talking distance. 

“ What ship are you from?” I asked. 

“ The Nelson of Sydney,” was the answer, 
but not without a slight hesitation—just 
enough to excite our suspicion. 

“ Where is your vessel?” 

“ We don’t know,” answered a different 
voice. “ We lowered for whales this morning 
ami got lost. We thought you were a ship 
when we saw your light.” 

It was a boyish voice that said these words, 
and I knew il but too well. It was that of 
my brother Iliram! The flimsincss of Ids 
story was but too apparent from the fact that 
there wero cujht human forms in the boat. 
She might possibly have lowered for whales 
short-handed, but never with two men more 
than a crew. He had not, of course, recog¬ 
nized me, or he would not have made himself 
spokesman; at least, I think now that lie 
would not. But his tone of speech was pecu¬ 
liar, and I could have sworn to it anywhere. 

I understood well enough that they were 
deserters. The boat had, meanwhile, drifted 
close alongside of us, and I was now entirely 
satisfied of my brother's identity, if, indeed, I 
had wanted further evidence to confirm that 
of my ears. 

“ Hiram!” said I, reproachfully. * 

“ My brother Itichard!” lie exclaimed, with 
as much vexation as surprise, I thought. 
“ Where’s your ship?” 

“ Some ten miles to leeward,” I replied. 

41 Let’s pull ahead and liiul her,” said he; 
who had answered my first hail. 

“ Hiram!” said I, as they were tossing back 
their oars for a start. “Come with me! 
Come into my boat! Think of your father 
and mother!” 

“O! bother your preaching! Pull ahead, 
boys!” again sang out the man who was 
steering. 

u 11 iram! Hiram!” I called aloud. 15 Listen 
to me!” 
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° I can't back out, now,” my brother an¬ 
swered ; “ nor I don’t want to, either. Good- 
by, Dick.” And lie plied Ids oar as lustily as 
any of the rest. 

I could not bear to lot him go thus. I 
seized my lantern, and laslied it by its lan¬ 
yard to the wail-pole in the whale, cut tny 
line with a single stroke of the boat-knifei 
and gave the order to pull ahead in pursuit. 

It was useless, perhaps foolish, in me to do 
so, for I could not force him to come with me 
against Ids will, backed as he was by a strong¬ 
er force than my own, Nor had we pulled 
many strokes before I was painfully conscious 
that I could never overtake him. Jly men 
did their best; but the boat of the Science 
was faster than ours. Well I knew that run¬ 
aways always select the fastest boat they can 
get; and witli two of her oars double-banked, 
the extra weight in her was more than bal¬ 
anced by the extra muscle. I continued in 
chase until 1 could but barely distinguish my 
lantern on the waif-pole. With a heavy 
heart I gave the order to return; found my 
way hack to the whale, and again took up my 
sorrowful vigil. 

1 was well satisfied the deserters would not 
go near the Portugal; but, if they saw a 
ship’s light would avoiil it, for they were not 
yet in distress for want of anything; having, 
without doubt, left the Science during the 
previous night, and supplied themselves well 
witli provisions. Ebon or Boston Island was 
some eighty miles westward from us, by my 
reckoning, and this must be their objective 
point. 

It is no uncommon thing, ns you all know, 
for men to desert from ships at sea, especially 
in low latitudes, and take their chance of 
finding laud or being picked up by another 
vessel. But I conld not dismiss the matter 
from my thoughts, now that the fate of my 
own brother was concerned. Even if he did 
not perish miserably in the boat, he could 
only land among swarms of treacherous sav¬ 
ages, who would be quite as likely to put 
him to death as to relieve his wants. 

Thu breeze freshened during the night, so 
that tlie ship walked to windward, and by 
1100,1 the next day, wc bad the satisfaction of 
taking our valuable prize alongside. As I 
expected, the deserters bad not been scon 
from Die ship. After cutting the whale, we 
steered off in the direction we thought most 
likely to fall in with them. Wc ran down to 
Ebon and communicated with the natives. 
Two whites came off to us, but they were 


evidently old “ beach-combers,” who had 
lived there for years; nor could vve learn that 
any boat had been seen. 

But nothing was easier than for them to 
have missed such an island, passing it too far 
off to be seen, when wo considered their im¬ 
perfect facilities and probable ignorance of 
navigation. We cruised in the neighborhood 
several days, and visited two or three other 
small islands that lay near our track, but we 
abandoned the search no wiser than we com¬ 
menced it, giving them up for lost. 

We spoke the Science soon afterwards, but 
her captain conkl throw no more light on the 
fate of his runaways. Ho also bad spent 
much time in fruitless search. I learned and 
made a memorandum of the names of all 
Hiram’s companions in the rush undertaking, 
hoping, if they bad survived, and again scat¬ 
tered their fortunes, that I might, at some 
future day, meet with one of them. 

But I made several voyages after this, and 
at various times cruised in that part of the 
Paeilic, without learning anything further. 
1 fully made up my mind that Iliram had 
perished, either by drowning or starvation, 
and ceased even to think of the chances of his 
being yet alive. 

But when, in command of the Shepherdess, 
I cruised stiil further to the westward, and 
one day found myself becalmed near Welling¬ 
ton Island, one of the Caroline Group. Wc 
were soon surrounded by canoes, and a large 
number of natives were permitted to come on 
board. There were two white men among 
them; at least they had the features of white 
men, but they seemed to have become com¬ 
pletely assimilated with the savages. They 
appeared disposed to speak only in the native 
tongue, though it was evident they under¬ 
stood English. In dress, ns well as in orna¬ 
mental tattooing, they were the same as all 
their companions. 

Our suspicions of treachery were first 
aroused by a warning from one of my crew, a 
native of Ascension, who understood their 
dialect. He told me they were discussing a 
plot for our massacre, and that the two 
whites were at the head of it. Thus fore¬ 
warned, we took precautions to meet the at¬ 
tack, if it should be made. I knew Hint if the 
leaders couhl be disposed of, there was little 
danger to bo apprehended from the others. 
Soon I observed many of the canoes push off 
and Heat a distance from the ship,and all the 
women and children swam to them, while the 
men still loitered about. 
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This was a certain sign that treachery was 
intended, and that speedily, My faithful 
“ Friday,” as lie was called, urged me, If I val¬ 
ued my life, to hesitate no longer, but to an¬ 
ticipate them by striking the first blow. He 
had selected the chief of highest rank as Ids 
own victim, and would lie responsible for him, 
if the mate and myself would take care of the 
two whites. 

I saw by the movements of the enemy that 
our peril was becoming imminent, and what¬ 
ever was done must be done quickly. Seiz¬ 
ing a moment when we had them all three 
favorably placed, I gave the signal, at the 
same moment taking aim at the taller of the 
two renegades. He fell dead instantly at the 
discharge of my pistol, and turning quickly, I 
saw that the mate had taken as good aim as 
myself, and his man had also dropped on the 
other side of the deck. Friday bad cut the 
chiefs head nearly oft' his shoulders with the 
blow of a spade, and the rest, struck with 
panic, were leaping into the sea on every side. 
In one minute our deck was clear, and the 
whole host of yelling heathens were making 
the best of their way towards the land. 

As I stooped to examine the body of my 
victim, who was a tall muscular young man, 
heavily bearded and bronzed by a tropical 
sun, something in the cut of his features sent 
a chill to my heart. I said nothing, but, 
choking down my emotion that it might not 
be observed, I pit6hcd back the hair from his 
forehead, and disclosed a little mole exactly 
where I had feared to find it. I turned his 
arm over, and there, encircled by rings ami 
rude hieroglyphics which half hid them, were 


two little capital letters, “II. F.,” indelibly 
stamped with India ink. I had pricked them 
in there myself, at my brother's boyish re¬ 
quest, before I sailed in the Portugal, twelve 
years back! 

The man whom the mate had shot lived 
long enough to add some more evidence, if 
more were needed. lie told us that he and 
his comrade were the last survivors of eight 
who deserted from the Science. Four of 
them perished in the boat, and the remainder 
lauded after having been twenty days at sea. 
Two had since been killed by the natives. 
He confessed with his last breath that lie aiul 
his comrade had been concerned in cutting 
oft' a trading vessel, three years before, ami 
that they intended to have taken the Shep¬ 
herdess and put us all to death. 

I kept, tny secret locked up in my own 
breast, but my officers and crew wondered 
that I insisted upon the ceremony of Chris¬ 
tian burial for the two" beach-combers,” and 
read the funeral-service myself before they 
were launched overboard. It was the least I 
could do for my misguided brother, and I felt 
the bettor for having done it. 

Our aged parents have gone to their long 
rest, ignorant of wliat I have been telling for 
the first lime to-night. Their last knowledge 
of the boy was from my account of our meet¬ 
ing in the darkness, on the night when I lay 
by the whale. I have given you the whole 
truth, gentlemen, ami, as it is time for us to 
part, I must leave you to make your own re¬ 
flections upon my story. I confess to haring 
committed fratricide, and yet I can say that 
my conscience is entirely clear of wrong. 
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AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


June lOfh, 18—.—Mother calls tins her 
eventUil day, anti well she may, since so many 
of the great events of her life came to her 
mum the tenth dav of June. 

In the First place, it is her birthday. Forty 
years ago to-day, she opened her baby eyes 
upon this world, in her far-off southern land, 
and entered the long, weary life-road. Twen¬ 
ty years later, she stood at the altar, and, 
crowned with June roses, the soft June sun¬ 
light falling lovingly upon her, she became a 
wife. 

Two years later, upon another bright June 
day, she brought to her fair homo and tender 
husband a dark-eyed girl baby—myself—and 
thus, in otir little world, immortalized, the 
tenth day of J une. 

I was up early this morning, and brushed 
the dew from the grass, to gather my offering, 
a bouquet of white roses, for mother, and 
with a heart overflowing with joy and grati¬ 
tude, met her and presented it. 

“ My queen Edith ” slio laughed, as X laid 
the bouquet in her hand. “IXow old you 
and I are getting. Forty years old to-day.” 

“ I am not forty, mamma!” 

“O no! IIow broad a mistake I was to 
make. It is I who have reached that dread¬ 
ful age. Forty years old! And you, pet, you 
are only eighteen. My baby.” 

Darling mamma! How dearly I love her. 


I smoothed back the dark waving hair from 
her white forehead, and kissed her, with love 
and tenderness welling up in iriy heart. All 
mamma, my blessed friend and sister, be¬ 
tween us to-day, there scarcely seems the 
distance of a year! 

She said something over the bouquet, about 
drifting apart, and being so far away in a few 
years more, and a strange story of the birth 
ot new affections, which would sometime put 
her away into a corner of my heart, instead 
of allowing her to dwell there, as it now did, 
sole monarch. 

O mother! IIow little you know my heart. 

Ours is a happy birthday, for from break¬ 
fast until this present moment, our house has 
been crowded with dear friends, each one 
bringing kind wishes and little tokens. 

I stole away, bringing my hands full of my 
gifts, because of tlio promise I gave mother 
when slie gave me this velvet-bound book, 
that I would never forget to write each free, 
happy thought, beginning, to-day, with this 
new year of my life. 

From the parlors below, there floats up the 
sound of merry voices. X listen. Somebody 
is come. I know very well who, and I wont 
go clown again. Maud, my dainty cousin, is 
there, and she must entertain these comers. 

Mother, if you chance one day to read this, 
don’t laugh that I will not come down to 
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meet your “ boys.” I will wait. To-night, 
when I wear the dress Clarence sent from 
over the sea, and the jewels Godfrey also 
sent me, then I will meet thorn, and be a 
good sisterly being. 

0,1 am so happy! The world Is grand, 
glorious, and 1 feel airy, buoyant, joyous! 
Not a single shadow has crept across me tills 
swwy day. Even Maud, with whom 1 dis¬ 
agree from morning until night,has been a sun¬ 
beam. How many move such happy records 
wi!! these tinted pages hear? 

June lH/o—After along night of perfect 
dissipation, I find myself as fresh and as full 
of life as the morning, sitting here at toy 
window, drill king in rich draughts of the 
dear air, as it lloats up to me, laden with 
the ambrosial perfume of a thousand flowers, 
and again living in imagination the happiness 
of last night. 

At an early hour Maud fluttered in, radi¬ 
antly beautiful in her snowy silk, her fair 
face and wealth of golden hair crowning all. 

“ Ed a, you are cross ami rude to your stop- 
father's nephews. They were gloomy and 
disagreeable at supper, because Pauline 
brought your decision to keep your room 
until evening. I suppose you anticipate a 
theatrical scene. No wonder, fin* you are 
glorious in that dress. Amber is delightfully 
suited to your complexion. Clarence sent it, 
did lie not? O Eda, you will worship him. 
He is so fair and beautiful.’' 

“Beautiful, Maud?” I laughed. 

“Yes, beautiful! lie is too fair, too deli¬ 
cate, to call handsome. That term better suits 
Godfrey. But hurry. Politeness demands 
your immediate presence in the parlors.” 

I caught up gloves, fan, handkerchief and 
bouquet, in a mass together, shocking Maud’s 
nice orderly ideas, and started for the door. 

“ You shall not go, in this careless maimer. 
Your mother would be dismayed. Here, 
draw on your gloves. Give mo tlio handker¬ 
chief. Take your fan and bouquet. There, 
now you look like a young lady! Eda, I hate 
a hoyden!” 

I did not wait to hear more, but ran on 
down the broad staircase, to the parlors. 
They were half filled already, and I was sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of friends before I had 
taken a dozen steps into the room; hut I did 
not forgot mamma’s boys, and am afraid the 
greetings I gave to those around me were 
lamentably cool and indifferent. 

I clasped hands with delighted friends, and 
received their congratulations, while my eyes 


were wandering away over their shoulders, 
in search of Clarence and Godfrey. It 
seemed an hour before I caught a glimpse of 
them, hut when a parting in the circle re¬ 
vealed mother standing in another part or the 
room, with a gentleman on either side, I 
broke away without even an apology, for I 
knew they must bo our guests, my stepfather's 
nephews. 

I paused before I reached them, bewildered 
ami surprised, for I had not anticipated any¬ 
thing beyond mere everyday style and beauty; 
but. in my eyes, these two are kings among 
men. 

Clarence, the smaller of the two, was hold¬ 
ing mamma's hand, and bending so low, that 
Ids fair shining curls nearly swept her dark 
braids, and his blue eyes were dancing with 
merriment. 

Beautiful! ay, that is the word. Maud was 
right. lie is perfection, from his broad white 
forehead to his red curved lips, shaded by 
the fair silken mustache. Just behind them 
stood Godfrey, his arms folded across his 
broad breast, iiis liquid eyes ns dark as mid¬ 
night, wandering over the crowd. 

It made my heart stand still to see him 
there, so grand and handsome. I shall like 
Clarence best, I thought, but I shall honor 
Godfrey. 

Mamma first saw me, and my clmrncter- 
stmlyingwas at an end, and I found my 
hands clasped by Clarence’s soft fingers, and 
his voice speaking his happiness at our 
meeting. 

“ My one desire, ma belle Eda, is gratified! 
1 have been crazy siuco our good aunt sent 
your picture. My studio at Antwerp, where 
we had been for months, was lined with Eda’s 
face. I had you for my Juliet, my Beatrice, 
my Evangeline, and—■” 

“He would have painted his St.* Agnes 
with your features, but for my timely inter¬ 
ference,” laughed Godfrey. 

“Awl be, Eda, painted you, and gave you 
no title beyond, * Our Edith.’” 

“ I was right. I knew she was no realiza¬ 
tion of a poet’s fanciful dream, hut a living, 
breathing woman.” 

The handsome eyes looked into my own, 
with an earnestness that brought the blood up 
in a torrent to my face, and I felt the master 
hand for the first time. 

All Godfrey, I am afraid of you I 

I did not dare to look toward him again, 
and when the music began, willingly allowed 
Clarence to whirl me away in a giddy waltz. 
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“You were cross at supper, Maud said, 
and 1 am very sorry if I occasioned it,” I said, 
when we paused to take breath. 

“ You, tny little Eda! No, it was not you. 
I was silent, only that your fair cousiu might 
not drag us from one end of Europe to the 
other, as she seemed bent upon doing. I 
was too weary to answer her tiresome ques¬ 
tions, and Godfrey never talks of his travels. 
He does not like women either.” 

“ O, I aui so sorry.” 

“ Why? Do yon mean to fall in love with 
him ? You shall not. Months ago I reserved 
tiiat blessing for myself. Sec,” wo were op¬ 
posite a mirror. “Are we not alike? Is it 
not a happy blending of sunlight and shad¬ 
ow, of gold and ebon, of sapphire and dia¬ 
mond? I love harmony, I hate sameness! 
Your cousin yonder would grate upon tny 
taste, like discordant notes upon a well-titued 
oar. We are disagreeably alike, in complex¬ 
ion and temperament.” 

“And Godfrey and I are alike, you will 
say.” 

“ Not in the least. You are both dark, but 
he is all strength and protection: you all 
weakness anti devotion. You would har¬ 
monise well, and if lie liked women, I should 
be jealous of him. As it is, Eda, I am all 
hope, and—well, never mind, the rest will 
hy-and-by come.” 

Wo passed Maud many times, and she shot 
fierce glances from her blue eyes at me, and 
smiled wistfully at the handsome follow 
beside me. 

It was a happy, happy birtlmight. In my 
eighteen years I never knew a happier. Only 
one littlo dark spot came before me, and that 
was Godfrey’s coldness. I tried very bard to 
be friendly, but he treated me like a child, 
ami clung close to mamma. 

Papa Graham was nil smiles and hospital¬ 
ity, and sent everybody home happy and sat¬ 
isfied. Even cross Maud was gay, when be 
lfd her down to supper, but she pinched me 
as she passed my chair, and said something 
about taking care that my wine did not spoil 
my dress, which brought the crimson blood 
up jn torrents, and I have no doubt, made 
me look like a fright. 

Well, it is all over, and to-day we begin a 
new life, for Clarence and Godfrey are to 
make hoseland their home hereafter. 

I should he more than lmppy but for Hand. 
Clarence gayly said last night, “there Is a 
skeleton in every house,” and Maud is my 
skeleton. 


June 18 Uu —This is the happiest day of my 
life! I have sat here in the sunlight, until 
the warmth seems to have crept in and pos¬ 
sessed every fibre of my being, ami electrified 
me; until my blood feels bubbling, dancing, 
sparkling like wine, and iny heart boats tho 
merriest measure it ever knew. 

Last night Clarence and I came out here 
In this vine-wreathed miniature palace, and 
from reading poetry he began to pet me. 

At length, I know not how, his arms were 
around me, and my head pillowed upon his 
breast, and lie was telling mo how dearly, 
how fondly he loved me. 

“My darling, my adored one,” he mur¬ 
mured, “I love, I worship you; yon cannot 
kill me by sending mo from you. You are 
mine, mine forever, Eda.” 

Forever hisl To live, and never lose sight 
of his dear face, to know’ that even unto the 
dark valley of death his hand will guide me, 
and the music of his voice cheer me 1 Clar¬ 
ence, my love, my darling! 

We went in to Papa Graham and my moth¬ 
er, and received papa’s hearty assent and 
mother's tearful blessing. I forgot Godfrey 
until he suddenly entered atul beheld tho 
scene. Then Clarence drew me toward him, 

“Godfrey, kiss your little sister, my wifo 
that is to ho.” 

lie started back, and looked steadily into 
my face for an instant, and I laughing said, 
“ It is true.” Then he caught mo close to 
his heart, and kissed me, hut he trembled 
like one sei 2 ed with an ague and his lips 
were like ice, 

I am afraid of him. He is so grand, so 
handsome, that I half believe he despises liis 
weaker brother’s choice. 

Don’t hate me, Godfrey, for I love you, 
and will be a tender, true sister! 

Maud laughed like a wild creature when 
we told her, and inquired if we intended to 
live in a cave upon stewed rosebuds and dew 
from garden lilies, or upon butterflies’ wings 
and honey. 

“Well, Maud, wc have money enough to 
live any way we choose,” said Clarence, and 
she colored up to the eyes. I w’as hurt for 
her, for she is pom and dependent, and ex¬ 
tremely sensitive 

Clarence ami Go If my are coming down the 
walk. I see :h« t„c heads, one gleaming 
like gold, arid the other with its rich dark 
cluster, ilia* purple grapes, and wonder how 
they cp:j be the children of the same parents, 
and yet they avj twin brothers. 
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Godfrey lias Ids strong arm around Clarence, 
and lie is gravely talking, Ills eyes searcliingly 
bent upon Ills brother’s fair face, talking, 
talking of me, for X hear my name, I will 
not listen. 

July IStk .—Another month, and Clarence 
and I arc yet happy lovers. Maud, my fair 
enemy, laughs anil tells dismal tales of false 
lovers and broken hearts, but I never heed 
them. She is now walking with him in the 
garden below, and their golden heads are 
very near together, as they lean over the rose¬ 
bushes. I look further on, and sec there 
Godfrey, my proud, handsome brother, and 
my wicked heart leaps up and throbs painfully. 
His handsome forehead is knit into an ugly 
frown, and his eyes burn like fire. 

Does lie love Maud? Is he jealous, be¬ 
cause she stands there beside Clarence, and 
laughs so gayly? Keep still l The thought 
makes me frantic. Anti yet why should I care ? 

O, why should I? I know not. If God¬ 
frey had never come, if he would not put his 
arm around me, and smooth back my bail* so 
tenderly, if he would not teach me to paint, 
so patiently, and read even the silly love 
stories I like, I should be very happy. But 
he does all these things, and never tirc3 
as even Clarence does. 

If lie loves Maud, it will break my heart, 
for I’d sooner see him die, than married to 
one so ill suited to him. She would ruin him. 
If lie marries-—I cannot write it. lie must 
not marry. I cannot lose my dearly loved 
brother. 

August 20th. —Tears! team! tears! They 
are filling like rain before me, and blistering 
the white paper upon which I write. They 
steal down over my feverish face, and lie 
here, the marks of my first great grief. It 
has been slowly coming for weeks, but 1 have 
been idly, foolishly dreaming, 

I have seen Maud ami Clarence waltz, ho 
with arms clasping her close to him. I have 
seen him kiss her hand, and snatch buds 
from her bouquet. But when he called luc 
his own forever, I believed him. 

Not an hour ago I was in the garden, and 
they passed mo. Her head was upon his 
shoulder, Ins arms around her, and as they 
paused close beside me, he bent his head 
and kissed her. Faint and sick, I clung to the 
trellis work of the greenhouse, and they 
passed on. I would have followed them, but 
there was a crash of feet behind mo, and in 
another moment a pair of strong arms wa3 
bearing me up to the house. 


At the door I recovered my strength, and 
turning I pushed Godfrey back, crying: 

“O Godfrey, why did you take mo away? 
Let me go to Clarence \ He is crazy V* 

“Yes, he must be, Edo, and Maud has 
crazed him.” 

“ It will break my heart,” I sobbed. 

“ Hearts do not easily break, else mine were 
broken long ago. Iida, my darling, be patient.” 

IIis gentle hands were drying the tears 
which had sprung to my eyes, and lifting the 
heavy hot hair from my aching head. I low 
comforting was the touch of his cool fingers! 

For a moment I sat there and gave myself 
up to the gentle influence and became calm; 
but with a tenfold force the tide swept back 
and brought those cruel ones before me, and 
with a cry I burst from him and fled up here 
to you, my little friend. 

In my utter despair I forgot every one but 
Godfrey, even dear fond mother, whose loving 
heart would ache if she knew that her daugh¬ 
ter suffered. I will keep this bitter secret, 
and no one shall shave it. Even Maud and 
Clarence shall never know thatl have discov¬ 
ered their guilty love. 

September 12M.—A golden clay this seems, 
and here in the summer-house I am writing, 
glancing up now and then to Godfrey, who is 
busily painting grotesque figures upon my 
workbox. Maud and Clarence rode away in 
the early morning, ami have not yet returned, 
and I am indifferent as to whether they ever 
return or not. 

I do not understand him, when in his 
belief that I love him lie calls me his Eda, 
and kisses my cheek. He begs me to walk 
out in the moonlight every night, but I turn 
to Godfrey, and complain of cold, and ho 
takes Maud instead, 

A in I wrong ? Has love taken its departure; 
or ivas it never there? The question .makes 
my poor brain whirl. I shall never forget to 
fear this handsome fellow before me, but I 
am happy with him. 

I dread him, and yet he could kill me with 
unkindness, so highly do I prize his opinion, 
Ids good-will. But he never speaks unkindly, 
lie is gentle as my mother, and as patient as 
an angel. Why do I tremble like a child 
before him, and hold my breath, when he 
speaks? If I were superstitious, without 
doubt I should believe him exercising some 
magical power over my will. 

“Eda,” he says, “lay aside your writing. 
I have completed my work, and want you to 
talk to me.” 
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I should obey him if he’d commanded me 
to kneel before him. 

November 30 th ,—Two months of darkness, 
and many times despair, have passed, and 
ngain, with trembling awkward fingers I open 
my mother's birthday gift. 

It was two months this night, that I sat at 
the window alone, and wept until my weary 
eyelids drooped and I slept, 

I had seen Clarence and Maud in their 
snug retreat at the library window, and knew 
that she was dragging him further from mo 
each moment, and in my utter desolation, r 
went to my room, and with relentless hands 
heaped nslies upon the love I so long had 
cherished. 

Vt lien sleep came, heart, brain and body 
were exhausted, and I slept a heavy dream' 
less sleep, from which nothing could awaken 
me. Hours after, they found me lying there 
in the moonlight, the damp night wind falling 
upon my face, where the hectic Hush of fever 
was already painted. They drew me away 
into the cool rest of my heel, but the terrible 
scourge had fastened itself upon me, and I 
lay a helpless, hopeless victim. 

It was not the lack of care or skillful med¬ 
ical attendance, hut a strange turning in this 
long, dreary illness, that has taken away the 
light from my eyes—JVoin the beautiful eyes 
Clarence loved so well, O, it maddens me I 
They tell me with hope in their voices, that 
after a time I shall again see, but I only know 
that I am—O,can I write it?—blind. Blind! 

0 God, liow dreadful! Godfrey, dear, kind 
Godfrey, is always with me now, hut Clarence 
is always somewhere else. I seldom hear his 
voice, and never feel his hand upon my own. 

How patient Godfrey Is! He rode miles 
to-day, in the cold wind, to bring me a book 
printed in great raised letters. To-morrow 
he will teach me to read it. 

December 2d.—Last night I grow weary 
and dull, and to hide my loneliness, groped 
my way into tlio old nook, tho library window, 
Where Clarence and I used to sit side by side, 
in those happy clays, and hoping, longing, for 
rest, lay back upon the sofa, and drew tlio 
curtains snugly around me. 

Then memory came, even while I was 
hushing my poor heart into sweet forgetful¬ 
ness, and the love which I had so tried to 
bury came up, and tortured mo. I clasped 
tny hands across tho sightless eyes, and 
.moaned until it passed. 

All at once there were footsteps at the 
door, aud two persons entered. Soon I heard 


their voices, and knew they wore Clarence 
ami Maud. They began to speak. lie said: 
“Don’t read, Maud! I’m confounded dull.” 
“You are in mourning for Eda's eyes.” 

“ Eda’s eyes! As though her eyes were my 
light!” 

“ Then you do not love her?” 

“All Caprice, thy name is woman! How 
many times must I tell you how dearly, dear¬ 
ly, dearly I love you ? Can a man love two 
women at the same time?” 

“ But you are hound to her.” 

“And for that piece of nonsense, I am to 
he a dog, and lead her through life. Iliini!” 

I half arose to go out, but from some part 
of the room there came heavy strides, ami in 
a moment there was a fall, and a volley of 
smothered oaths, 

“ My brother, would you bring a second 
story of Cain and Abel, to curse this fair 
home?” cried Godfrey. “Do you dare speak 
lightly of your betrothed?” 

I glided forward. 

“Don’t, Godfrey! lie don’t love me, and I 
don’t love him. Maud, he belongs to you! 
Godfrey, don’t strike him!” 

There was a tread of feet, a soft rustle of 
silk, and I was alone with some one, whose 
hand resting upon my chair trembled like a 
wind-swayed leaf. 

“ Godfrey, is it you?” I asked, putting out 
my hand. 

“ Yes, Eda.” 

“ Sit down and talk to me. Don’t tremble 
so, Clarence was right. He would not dare 
marry a blind woman.” 

“And you are free from him.” 

“Are you sorry?” 

“ 0 darling, if you could see my happy, 
selfish face you would understand, Eda, uiy 
poor little sufferer! Let mo lead you.” 
“Where, where?” I stammered. 

“Into my heart, iny beloved.” 

June 10th .—Another year, and I am nine¬ 
teen years old. A month ago, the shadow 
began to creep slowly away, and to-day I 
walked up tlie church aisle, upon Godfrey's 
arm, and saw all the dear faces, as plainly as 
a year ago. 

Mother, darling, my heart Is a divided one, 
as you prophesied, but you will forgivo it. I 
am not sure that your heart is all mine, for 
since handsome Clarence and Maud went 
across tho sea, you have clung closely to your 
boy Godfrey, and without a tear, given him 
your Edith to keep forever. 
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That, the world is rapidly growing prosaic, 
and practical, and commoii-seuslcal, I am 
more and more convinced .every day. All 
■thoso delightful old superstitions concerning 
matrimony—the wonderful “ tricks ”, which 
had such a mysterious power oyer the pro¬ 
voking uncertainty which envelops that de¬ 
lectable state—whore arc they now? Instead 
of romantically tying one’s toes and thumbs 
together and, getting iuto bed backward, 
without speaking, to dream of falling from 
some prodigious height and being gallantly 
landed in the arms of some ravishing young 
gentleman—or lady as tho case might be— 
mho was to bo tire future husband, etc., etc., 
the youth.or damsel of to-day who would 
rashly tempt tho future, prosaically encloses 
twenty-five cents to Box 009, and receives 
by return of mail the exact image and super¬ 
scription of tho future, “for better or for 
Worse,” The latter has the advantage of 
tangibility. Dreams are such visionary things 
that bo might not bo q niter positive when the 
original made his appearance; but armed 
with a photograph, ono could go through a 
crowd in an astonishingly short time, setting 
his anxiety at rest concerning tho possiblo 
presence of his “ fate ” by quietly comparing 
it with tho faces, taking them by lines or 
groups, for convenience. But alas I tkismodo 
has also its disadvantages. When you find 
half a dozen of your particular female friends 
have each a picture as liko yours as ono pea 
is like anotkor, you cannot well help being a 
little exercised in your mind as to whether 
your six friends arc going to die young, or 
rice versa; or, if possibly you arc not all des¬ 
tined to emigrate, to Utah some fine day. 
But the story Istarted to tell has nothing 
to do with such matter-of-fact revelations as 
card photographs profoss to make. It belongs 
to quite another and altogether more ro- 
mautic era. 

Possibly, in tho more remote regions, theso 
delightful old superstitions are still believed 
in and practised; I do not know. I only 
know that once—no matter how many years 
ago, tlie writer, and a score or more of other 
girls of a very susceptible age, used to con¬ 
gregate at Aunt Mollio Norton’s upon every 
possible opportunity, to listen, open-eyed and 


oared, to the wonderful instances which had 
come within the personal knowledge of this 
remarkable woman, where future wives or 
husbands, oftenest the latter, had appeared 
in answer to some mysterious performance 
or incantation, known under the general 
name of “ tricks.” 

Now Aunt Mollio was a perfect encyclo¬ 
pedia of tricks. She know more, and better, 
and surer ones, than every one else I ever 
knew put together. From holding a mirror 
over, an open well thirty minutes before mid-, 
day on the twentieth of June, and beholding, 
just as the clock struck twolvo, the face of 
tho To Bo in the glass, down to swallowing a 
spoonful of salt, without speaking—I know 
of a certain person who tried it once, and 
didn’t feel particularly like speaking for sev¬ 
eral never-to-be-forgotten hours—and dream¬ 
ing of being overwhelmed with thirst, and 
served with water by tho aforesaid To Bo, 
we all believed the “ tricks ” most religiously, 
substantiated as they were by numberless 
instances which had “ come true,” and which 
she repeated frequently for the perfecting of 
our faith. I think slio believed them most 
conscientiously herself, and I am quite as posi¬ 
tive that wo did, till repeated failures made us 
disgusted with tho whole thing. Wo bought 
our wisdom by experience, and bought it. 
early, fori think no one of us was over six¬ 
teen, but thcro mas a fascination, a strange 
weird sort of fascination, about those old 
charms and superstitions of twenty yearn 
ago, which can never be quite forgotten by 
one who had once entertained them. How 
they come back to me now, an endless pro¬ 
cession, through the silence and dust of the 
dead years I But I have time to note only 
one, now, and the others must “ down ” to 
their graves again. 

Among Aunt Mollie’s repertoire was one 
which was—and I still think deservedly— 
a universal favorite. The materials and 
modus operand! wore as follows: 

First, a tumbler of clear spring water was 
sot in a sunny window at precisely half an 
hour before twelve o’clock. Then the white 
of an egg was lightly beaten and poured in 
the glass. It would lie in the bottom of tho 
tumbler a while, and then slowly rise in 
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pretty fantastic shapes, which were supposed 
to take the form of the special implements 
of labor of which the operator should earn 
his bread. Of course thb said operator must 
not speak during all the performance. This 
was absolutely essential to the success of the 
experiment. The opening of the lips would 
at once break the spoil. I have sometimes, 
in these later years, observed instances where 
the same thing was accomplished by the 
same means. 

Living in a seaport town, where the am¬ 
bition of all the boys was to bo captains, and 
of all the girls to bo captains’ wives, a ship 
was, naturally enough, the favorite form 
which, by the aid of a strong fancy, ro3c to 
our delighted and watchful visions. But 
only one of us was over quite sure that hers 
was a ship. The figures might just as well 
Jiave been anything olse, I candidly confess. 

• But there was no disputing the pretty sym¬ 
metrical craft that rose, its delicate lines,and 
spars, and filmy sails clearly outlined against 
the soft golden glow of midday, in Angie 
Barber’s tumbler. Wo were all half wild 
with delight, and Angie, not daring to speak, 
sat with darkening eyes and flushed cheeks, 
gazing with a sort of ecstatic awe as the beau¬ 
tiful tiling grow in grace and proportions, 
It was a most admirable counterfeit, and to 
our minds a "confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ,” that our pretty Angie was to 
be a captain's bride. Angie herself accepted 
it as a sure and irrevocable fact, and grew 
cool and reserved towards young Will Ash¬ 
ley, who, all we girls know, loved her with all 
his large honest heart, and had done so ever 
since the Nereus went to pieces outside the 
bar, and Angie, a drenched, pallid, miserable 
little thing, was washed ashore on the flats 
below his father’s farm. She was scarcely 
eight years old then, and very small and 
slight for that age, and the strong lithe- 
limbed lad of seventeen found no difficulty 
in carrying her in his arms across the spongy 
inarsli, and up the broad winding upland to 
his father’s house. 

This had been the first wo had any of us 
known of Angie Barber, but I think it seemed 
to us all as if we had been acquainted with 
her always. She had crept into our hearjs 
through the sad sorrow that had so suddenly 
bereft her of father And mother, brother and 
sister. Of all the Nereus brought across the 
seas, only three sailors escaped the cruel 
fury of the storm, and our little Angie, whom 
some ouo had lashed to a bit of spar. From one 


of the sailors, and from what Angie could her¬ 
self tell, wo learned this much of her history: 

Mr. Barber was'himself an American, but 
had married some ten years previously, a 
charming little German girl whoso parents 
were on a visit to this country. Having no 
near relations, lie returned with his wife’s 
friends to their homo some six mouths'later. 
There they had lived till the death of Mrs. 
Barber’s parents made her willing to leave 
her native land for her husband’s. But neith¬ 
er of them over reached it, and of their three 
children, only Angle, the eldest, was saved. 

I never remember when she was not love¬ 
ly, with her soft creamy complexion and 
wild-rose bloom. But as she advanced to 
womanhood, every one exclaimed how pretty 
she grew, as well. She had the soft flaxen- 
brown curls and mllk-and-rose complexion 
of her mother, with the frank smile and 
changeful brown eyes which had made her 
father’s face winning and attractivo to a 
more than ordinary degree. 

I believe I was accused of romantic pro¬ 
clivities very early in life. Indeed, I cannot 
remember so far back that the happiest mo¬ 
ments of my life were not those of castle¬ 
building. No childish plays or companion¬ 
ships were ever half so fascinating to me ns 
the luxury of getting away by myself in the 
garret, or the grove at the foot of the mead¬ 
ow, and planning all manner of possible and 
impossible futures for those I knew; and 
sometimes, when short of subjects,! have a 
very distinct recollection of manufacturlug 
them for the occasion, and very real they 
were to me, too. Of course I wouldn’t do 
such a thing now, so I think there was a 
slight feeling of regret mingled with my 
pleasure at the sight of Anglo’s “ship.” I 
cordially wished her to have the best place, 
the most enviable future; and this seemed to 
me then to be. But still I did not quite like 
to see the fair structure I had builded so 
carefully, thus unceremoniously demolished. 
When afterwards I saw how reserved slio 
grew towards Will, and tho look half of pain 
and half of vexation which would cloud his 
bright olive face when the girls hinted of 
“Angie’s captain,” I grew quite disgusted 
with “tricks” in general, and this one in 
particular. But still I had not lost my faith 
in it in the least, and the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty to which I could 
come was for Will Ashloy to go to sea. I 
hinted something of it to him once. Ho 
drew himself, up with a slight shiver: 
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“Don't you remember, Bess," lie said, 
“that John and Harry” (these were his 
brothers) “ both went down under its treach¬ 
erous waves? Nol I'll never go out of sight 
of terra firma, if I can help it!" 

Soon after this there came to Marion a 
party of summer tourists. There were, I 
think, nine of thorn, though the original 
party had consisted of but six. The remain¬ 
ing three had been picked up at different 
places, and were alike strangers to each other 
and to thomsclves. Among these latter was 
Captain Lanncelot Gifford, a handsome dash¬ 
ing sort of fellow, with plenty of assurance, 
an easy genial manner, and a ready knack at 
saying gallant little nothings to the ladies. 
All women know that this is not the highest 
typo of a man, and yet, owing doubtless to 
the native perversity of the sox, nearly all 
women like such a one. And so, though far 
from being tho most worthy, Captain Gifford 
was the most popular by a great deal, of the 
strangers, at least, among the younger girls. 

I do not think any one of us felt surprised 
when we discovered that Captain Gifiord 
began to evince a decided preference for An¬ 
gie’s society. It had somehow seemed from 
the first that he would do so. We had the 
good sense to perceive that none of us were 
particularly pretty or fascinating, except her j 
yet I do not believe one of us over felt envi¬ 
ous or jealous towards her. Wo had always 
a sort of chivalric protecting love for this 
gentle beautiful little creature, thrown by 
fate upon our generosity, which prevented 
the growth or indulgence of any such un« 
amiable sentiments. 

Of course it occurred to us at once that 
this was “Anglo’s captain." The whole af¬ 
fair had that delightful aroma of romance 
particularly pleasing to very young girls, and 
was, therefore, proportionally satisfactory to 
us ell. But wo could not quite make out 
how Angie herself felt about It. She grew a 
trifle graver, and though they ato and slept 
under the same roof, she and Will Ashley 
yrew to bo almost like strangers. Will was 
fiercely jealous of this gallant young captain, 
we all knew; but that seemed no reason why 
Angie should treat him with such studied 
coolness. For the first time in my life I 
found myself cherishing a vague feeling of 
resentment towards her. Certainly, the ten¬ 
der care and devotion of eight years deserved 
some consideration. I didn’t like to think 
our favorite guilty of ingratitude, but It cer¬ 
tainly looked strangely like it. I knew, also, 


that it both pained and disappointed Will’s 
father and mother, though they said nothing, 
Angie lmd grown to ho like a daughter to 
them, and it was not strange they had hoped 
she would bo in reality. 

“ What porverso spirit sent Captain Lance 
Gifford to Marlon, to mar all our fair expec¬ 
tations?" I asked myself, angrily. I was 
rapidly getting out of conceit of tho hand- 
somo captain, you will perceive. 

“ I think you are treating Will Ashley real 
shabby, Angle," X said, one day when she 
had turned and walked abruptly away as lie 
was just reaching out his hands to fold a 
shawl, which his mother had sent out, about 
her shoulders. 

To my perfect bewilderment she broke 
into sucli a fierce passion of tears that I for¬ 
got my momentary anger, and was over¬ 
whelmed with remorse, thinking ray words 
had caused her grief. 

A day or two aftor this I met Will Ashley 
one morning, dressed as if for a journey. I 
think he knew, intuitively, that my sympa¬ 
thies were with him. He put out his hand. 

“ I cannot euduro it any longer, Bessie!" 
lie said, a fierce pathos of pain in his voice. 

“ You are not going to leave your home, 
Will?” I.cried, breathlessly; “your father 
an d # mother?” 

“ No, Bessie; I am not going to be so weak 
or wicked as that. I shall not desert my pa¬ 
rents in their old age; I am all they have, 
now, yon know, to lean on. But I must know 
something of him! If he is worthy of her, 
and she chooses, I can have nothing to say, 
though God only knows how hard it is to 
even think of giving her up. I had thought 
erf her so long—and—-and I thought she 
she cared for mo!" 

lie paused abruptly, and turned his face 
away. 

“And 90 she did,” I cried, impulsively, “ be¬ 
fore her head was turned by that detestable 
‘ship’ business! She believes she must 
marry a seaman, and you will stay ashore,” l 
added, half vexed at his obstinacy in persist¬ 
ing to be a landsman, when the whole diffi¬ 
culty might be met, I believed, if he would 
only change his vocation. 

lie smiled faintly. I realize now how 
puerile and childish my words must have 
sounded to him, hut then I thought them 
the quintessence of wisdom. 

“ You will stay with her all you can while 
I am away, Bessie?” he asked, anxiously. 

I promised, and ho left me with such a 
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ficrco grip of my Augers that they ached for 
au hour. 

Somehow I seemed determined to meet 
with adventures this particular morning. I 
had not proceeded over a dozen rode, when I 
oncountered Mr. Chelmsford, the artist of 
the party sojourning among.us, and the old¬ 
est and most reserved of them all. . I had 
always felt a. good deal afraid of him, and 
should have passed him with only a bpw, 
but he stopped mo by asking if I was in any 
particular haste, as if I were not, lie would 
like to speak with mo a moment. I felt the 
blood mount to my forebead, but I managed 
to answer intelligibly, I believe, though I 
had all the time a vivid consciousness that 
he was feeling greatly amused at ray very 
evident embarrassment. 

“You are intimate with Miss Barber, I be¬ 
lieve?” ho asked, looking oarelessly off over 
the fields, and drawing a lino or two in a 
portfolio resting on bis left arm. 

“G yes!” I said, quickly. 

" She is a very lovely girl, very beautiful, 
too.” 

.“Wo all think so, sir,”I replied, with a 
little foellng ofrpride in ray heart, and possi¬ 
bly coming into my voico.. I think so, for he 
smiled, a faint, almost imperceptible ainilo. 

“Do you know anything of Captain (Jif- 
ford?” he asked, with an abruptness that 
made me start. 

“I believe ho is of your party, sir,” I an¬ 
swered, quietly, though ray heart was beat¬ 
ing fearfully. 

“I never saw him until the week before 
we came here. But from the fact that he 
did come here with our party, I feel a little 
responsibility in the matter. 1 know abso¬ 
lutely nothing about tho man, but I could 
not leave your pleasaut little town with a 
clear conscience If X neglected to drop Just 
the faintest hint of warning. Remember, I 
know nothing, but I advise the friends of 
Miss Barber to take some measures to ascer¬ 
tain the character and standing of the man 
before the intimacy proceeds much further. 
I only &»oto one thing: Capt of n Gifford re¬ 
ceives letters from a lady regularly every 
week, directed to Launcelot Gifford, with 
the title omitted. A small thing, perhaps, 
and the lady may be his mother, or grand¬ 
mother, for aught X know. It will do no 
harm to ascertain, at least.” 

I do not know how bo read my thought, 
but he answered it promptly. 

“1 noticed you did not like him, particu¬ 


larly,” lie said, with a smilej “this is why I 
spoke to you.” 

“I—I didn’t know you ever noticed mo at 
all!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. And 
then I blushed, a foolish trick I bavo never 
quite got rid of, to the roots of my hair with 
vexation aftd embarrassment. 

“O, men of my craft aro obliged to keep 
their eyes open, and so necessarily see things 
which others do not!” he responded, care¬ 
lessly. But to this momont I remember the 
amused look in his face, and the fierce fire 
that surged suddenly through my veins as I 
realized the meaning of that look. It said 
as plainly as so many words: “ You aro such 
a simple, unsophisticated* altogether trans¬ 
parent little thing, I saw through you with¬ 
out trying.” Which I have no doubt he did. 

That night, remembering my promise to 
Will Ashley, I went over to Anglo’s. Sho 
was not in, and Mrs. Ashley informed me, 
with a troubled look in her face, that she 
had gone out with Captain Gifford. 

“I think they aro down on the beach,” 
she said, with a little unconscious sigh. 

“ I came in to stay with Angie, to-night, 
and I intend to do so in spite of all the Cap¬ 
tain Giffords in the universe,” I responded, 
rather unamiably. “RowTam going to find 
them.” And I set out. 

Now I must disclaim any intention of eaves¬ 
dropping, but when coming a little unex¬ 
pectedly within the sound of Captain Banco 
Gifford’s deep musical voice, modulated just 
now to low, tender, pleading tones, tlirongh 
which ran a rhythm of fiery passion, I will ad- 
. mib that I did deliberately stop, and as de¬ 
liberately listen. A clump of alders skirted 
the roedy 3edgo round whioh wound tho path 
to tho shore. These, and a somewhat ab¬ 
rupt curve in the path, hid me from their 
sight. It was, beside, getting quite duskish, 
and a sea fog had come upon the south wind, 
and hung low over tho water and the curv¬ 
ing shore. 

“There is no other way, darling, or I 
would not ask you,” ho was saying. “ Tho 
Ashloys do not like me, and will try to pre¬ 
vent your marrying me. There will be all 
the annoyance and trouble of opposition to 
you, and I—well, I shall quarrel with them, 
and there will ho a state of ill fooling engen¬ 
dered that can never • bo overcome. By this 
other plau wo can avoid it all, and when 
their anger and disappointment has blown 
over we can return and all bo friends again. 
Of courso, dear Angie, I would not ask this 
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of you if they wore your parental But these 
people have no real claim on you, no real 
right to control or influence you at all. 5 ' 

"They have been so kind to me, 11 Angle 
said, in a faint voice. 

"One couldn’t help being kind to you, 
sweet!’ 1 ho replied, In Ills most fascinating 
tones. "But now Jjovo rules. You belong 
to me; you admit, yourself, that fate lias de¬ 
creed It, ami you ought to be willing to be 
guided wholly by me, since you know that 
your happiness is my only wish or thought,” 

Whatever Anglo might know, 1 was not 
quite so sure, and resolved to have the bene¬ 
fit of the doubt. Stepping back a rod or 
two, I called in an impatient, uncertain sort 
of way: 

“Angle 1 Angle Barber! where can you 
be?* Angie!” raising my voice, and coming 
swiftly round the turn full upon them. They 
wore unmistakably surprised, as, of course, 
was I. But I fancied, somehow, that Angia 
felt a vague sense of relief as she caught my 
hand and drew it through her arm. 

"Icame over to slay with you to-night, 
and have been looking for you everywhere,” 
I said, carelessly. “ I was nigh giving you 
up. I am so glad I came down this path l” 
I added, with cool satisfaction, which, from 
the glimpse I caught through the dusk, of 
Captain Gifford’s face, I fear was not very 
cordially reciprocated. 

We walked back to tbo house, Captain 
Gifford gay, and brilliant, and agreeable as 
usual, but Angie silent, and evidently strug¬ 
gling to suppress any outward signs of ex¬ 
citement, He soon excused himself on the 
plea of an engagement, and whispering a 
few words in Angie's ear, took his leave. 

“How chill and damp this fog isl” she ex¬ 
claimed, with a shiver; “come up stairs, 
Bess” 

I followed her up the wide old-fashioned 
stairway with a feeling of intense gratifica¬ 
tion, mingled with an uneasy sense of appre¬ 
hension. I had triumphed this time, but 
how could I possibly tlnvart In’s plans, if sho 
persisted in listening to them! The fear 
that he would persuade her to go off with 
him before Will Asbley’s return, made mo 
actually faint with alarm and dread, I was 
not skilled in strategy, there was only one 
thing I could do. I thought it all over while 
we were undressing, and as soon as the light 
was out I began, trembling for the success 
of my experiment, but resolved to make the 
trial. 


“ Angie,” I began, my heart beating so, I 
was sure slie must hear it, “I think I ought 
to tell you that I oyerheard something Cap- 
lain Gifford said to you to-night, behind the 
alder hedge.” 

“O Bessie!” she gasped, and then, as on a 
previous occasion, broke into a fierce uncon¬ 
trollable fit of weeping. 

But I had grown hard-hearted since, and 
so, instead of petting her, and reproaching 
myself, I waited quietly till the first violence 
of her motions, whatever they might bo, 
bad exhausted themselves, and then con¬ 
tinued: 

“ X was astonished at what I hoard, Angle, 
and especially that you should listen to a 
proposition liko that from a stranger. Bo 
you love him well enough to deceive and de¬ 
sert those whom you know, for this man 
whom you do not know ? If yon do, then I 
have no more to say, at least, not to you.” 

“ O Bessie, you’ll not tell html l don't 
tiling I’d mind if you didn’t tell him; I—I—*” 
And she broke out afresh, and for a moment 
I was compelled to keep silence again. 

“ If you would tell me whom you mean,” 
I began. She interrupted me fiercely; 

“You know I mean Will Ashley, you know 
it just as well as I do!” 

“ I don’t see why you should care about 
liis knowing it,” I responded, hastily, and 1 
daro say with n little show of temper; “It 
couldn’t certainly bo much worse than the 
way you have treated him of late. You’ll 
never find any one else who will love yon as 
purely and unselfishly as Will Ashley. But 
then, of course, you’ve a right to choose for 
yourself.” 

Sho caught my hand with a little shiver. 

“No I haven’t; don’t you remember that 
ship? It’s fate, Bessie, 1 can’t help it!” And 
her voice died away in a little sobbing sigh. 

I rose up, and leaning on my elbow, 
looked through the dim light at my compan¬ 
ion; but it was too dark to see her face. A 
strange thought had come into my brain, 
and with it I felt growing up in my heart a 
feeling of repugnance, considerably tinged 
with skepticism, in regard to the whole brood 
of “ tricks,” one of which had made such a 
change in the hitherto happy life of my fa¬ 
vorite friend, 

“ There is no fate about it I” I cried, im¬ 
patiently. 

Angie rose straight up in bed, her pretty 
flnxeti-hrown curls falling over her shoulders 
like a cloud, and clinging to my baud with 
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both her own, slio cried in a startled eager 
voice: 

“ O Bessie J do you think—do you suppose 
—is it possible that there can be any mistake 
about it? You saw it, and you know it xoas 
a ship.” 

“ Well,” said X, doubtfully, the old super¬ 
stition rallying fora final struggle with com¬ 
mon sense, “ there are other captains In tho 
world beside him, and there's no hurry,’* 

She sank back on tho pillows with a little 
dreary sob. 

“ 0 Bess,” said she, “ it might just as well 
be one as another,* they are all alike to mo! 
And Captain Gifford loves me, and—and I 
think I’d bettor go, Bess.” 

“Angie Barber, what do you know about 
Launcelot Gifford, anyway?” I demanded, 
losing patience again. 

“Only what he says, of course. But what 
reason would he have for telling me a false¬ 
hood?” she asked, innocently. “Ills father 
is a large ship-owner, and ho himself, owns 
one, the‘Starling,' of which he is captain. 
He Is having It overhauled ami put in thor¬ 
ough repair just now. Ho expects to sail for 
South America in September, aud that is 
why—” 

“ See here, Angie,” I interrupted, abruptly, 
“promise me you’ll not take any decisive 
step till—” I paused, I didn’t want lmr to 
know why Will Ashley had gone away, or 
that I knew aught of his going—“ till I have 
a chance to find out,” I substituted. “ You 
can put it off a week, and in that time—” 

“ O Bess, it was to be to-morrow night!” 
slio cried out, sharply, aud with a quick con¬ 
vulsive shiver. 

I saw no other way, and so I told her what 
Mr. Chelmsford had said to me. She was 
sobbing and tz-cmbliiig convulsively when I 
finished, but she grew calm after a while, and 
wc arranged that she should go home with 
me in the morning and stay two days. I 
hoped Will would return in this time, though 
of course 1 didn’t toll her so. 

Well, Angle went home with me according 
to agreement, and though she was nervous 
and excited, wo got through the day finely. 
I kuew she was fearing and dreading the 
evening, and so, too, was I. 

“If only Will would come!” I said to my¬ 
self a hundred times that day. We had just 
risen from the supper-table when Captain 
Gifford came to the door, lie asked for An¬ 
gie, but I told him she was ill, and really she 
looked so, with the feoft color all gone out of 


her cheeks* and so lie had to come In. Two 
or threo of the girls happened in, and pres¬ 
ently, very much to my astonishment, Mr. 
Chelmsford called, As wo wero passing 
through the hall on our way to tho parlor, he 
said, speaking very low: 

“You know what I mentioned to you yes¬ 
terday? Have you been a faithful little du¬ 
enna?” 

“ I haven’t left her,” I replied, quickly. 

“And well for her that you have not, I 
think,” lie responded, gravely. 

What was -my surprise when I reached the 
parlor to see . Will Ashley standing by the 
door. lie lmd come in through the kitchen 
while I lmd been absent. He looked flushed 
and resolute, but his lips wero white, and 
had a pained expression about them. I saw 
a look pass between him and Mr. Chelms¬ 
ford, aud a moment after Will said, trying to 
speak carelessly, but betraying the strong 
feeling surging in his heart, by the strange 
ring in his voice: 

“I have been in Manchester, Mr. Gifford, 
and had the pleasure of meeting youv wife. 
She asked me to say to you that she should 
expect you homo to-morrow. X told her I 
thought you would not fall to come. A faith¬ 
ful husband makes it a point never to disap¬ 
point his wife, you know.” 

Gifford lmd risen before Will had said 
three words. When ho had finished lie said, 
sarcastically: 

“ Thank you for your kindness,Nr. Asldey, 
as well as for the amusement afforded iue by 
another member of your family, to relieve 
the tedium of a dull neighborhood.” 

Will Asldey sprang after him with a sup¬ 
pressed imprecation, bitj the door had closed 
between them, and Mr. Chelmsford put out 
his hand. - 

“lie isn’t worth it, Asldey, don’t soli your 
fingers with him,” lie said, gravely. 

Poor Angie! For days and days she lay 
like a child, as weak, and helpless, and un¬ 
reasoning. But by-ami by strength of body 
ami mind returned, ami the color came into 
her checks, and the light into her eyes. One 
day she asked me to tell Will to come in. 

“ I must go to him, Bess, he will not come 
to mo,” she said, blushing. 

I do not pretend to know how ft was man¬ 
aged, but I do know that it was managed 
very satisfactorily to all parties, and that 
at Christmas Will Asldey became, prac¬ 
tically, “Angle Barber’s captain,” and Angie 
declared, amid smiles anil blushes, that she 
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never did, nor never should have loved any¬ 
body but Will Ashley, if she had married 
art the captains hi the world 1” 

I forgot to mention that the only captaincy 
Lance Gifford ever held was that of a fire 
company iu an obscure New Hampshire 
town, and all the ship Ids father owned was 
a raft, whereby he propelled logs down tho 
stream In the season for that sort of work. 


After this almost tragic result, “tricks’” 
were at a discount in Marion. Aunt Mollie’s 
star rapidly declined, and young men and 
women learned to “ watch and wait ” with 
whatsoever grace they could command, 
Yery likely some of them might have been 
better off if they had continued to wait; 
patient waiters, it is said, are no lose 


JL- 
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AUNT PRISCILLA’S PROPERTY. 


BY AUGUST BBIX. 


"Yes,” said Aunt Priscilla, jerking her 
cap strings, “it is true, Joshua, and if I had 
had a single person to stand up for me, I 
should be a rich lady to-day, giving my balls 
and dinnerparties, and riding in my carriage. 
When my husband and I were young, you 
ought to have seen the baskets of cham¬ 
pagne that came into the house, and the 
bouquets tlie governor used to send me 
whenever he was coming to dine; and I had 
a little negro page to carry the train of my 
dress when I walked to church, and I tossed 
my head like this!” , 

Here Aunt Priscilla looked at us coquet- 
tishly with her poor faded eyes, and tossed 
her head airily. Nell would have giggled, 
but Joshua repressed her with a stern 
glance. # 

“And how was your property lost?’* he 
asked, with respectful interest 
* It never wa9 lost,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
nodding mysteriously. “ I never knew where 
it did go. When my hnsband died he didn’t 
leave a debt but tlie housekeeping bills, but 
I.knew no more of business than a baby, 
and die lawyers they took hold of It and 
worked over it year after year, and made me 
leave my beautiful house and go to board in 


a cheap place, and after five years they gave 
me three hundred dollar?, and said that was 
all there was. Then one after another gave 
me a home, and I went from place to place. 
They would beep a little room for me in 
their bouses, and there I watched my hus¬ 
band’s conver lots all built up, and saw great 
stores and houses put on them, and I was 
cheated out of every cent of it.” 

“"What a shame!” exclaimed Joshua, 
warmly. 

“ Maybe she don’t know what she’a saying” 

I whispered, remembering how only the clay 
before I had found my lost steel earrings in 
Aunt Priscilla’s room, and she had taken 
them up and shown them to me, saying ex¬ 
ultantly, that they were part of the diamond 
set her hnsband gave her on her wedding- 
day. 

Poor Aunt Priscilla! She had only been 
with us about three months, and was really 
quite an ornament, I^ell declared, for onr 
hearthstone had always seemed to need an 
old lady to sit by it with her knitting, to 
complete the comfortable look of things. 
She was the widow of a great-uncle of ours 
whom none of us had ever seen, excepting 
father. This uacle bad. died twenty years 
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before, drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 
and the grief and shock must have fairly un¬ 
balanced poor Aunt Priscilla’s mind- Father 
had never heard a word about her, nor 
thought of inquiring, supposing she had gone 
to her own relatives, and that she wa3 well 
off, as he knew his uncle had owned consid¬ 
erable property- But a few months since he 
had received a letter from the selectmen of 

P-> stating that Mrs. Priscilla Rogers was 

old, destitute and growing helpless; that she 
had been for years supported by private char¬ 
ities, bat now there was a prospect of her 
coming upon the city for maintenance. He, 
my father, was the only connection of whom 
they could learn, and they wrote to him for 
instructions. Father’s family spirit was 
roused, he sent word back at once that he 
would take the old lady himself. He could 
not leave business to go for her, for we were 
not at all rich, and he had to attend pretty 

strictly to work, but t the P- selectmen 

found an escort, and a few days thereafter 
Aunt Priscilla came to our door, trembling 
with excitement at the change, but erect 
and proud, prepared to assert herself with 
dignity. Thenceforth she became the orna¬ 
ment of our household, and our evening de¬ 
light. 

O, the stories she told us! She must have 
been the gayest of coquettes in her youth, 
haitdsome, careless and. happy, if we could 
trust her tales of her girlish tricks, flirtations 
and revelries, which she told .withsuch spirit 
and sly humor. Then her married life with 
our great uncle! She would have ms believe 
that their house was a perfect palace, from 
her descriptions of terraces.and fountains, of 
halls and alcoves, and magnificent mirrors 
and furniture. She told me how she was 

the toast of the regiment quartered atP- 

and how the colonel himself used to send 
her billetrdoiix. We could not tell how much 
was true, nor could father help us much 
when we asked him. He only said his uncle 
was a man of means, that none of the family 
ever visited there, but it had been rumored 
that his wife was gay and terribly extrava¬ 
gant Poor Aunt Priscilla! she had no ex¬ 
travagances left now; all she wanted was 
once in a while a few pennies to buy snuff! 
But she must have been very handsonje,.we 
- all allowed, and now, although seventy years 
old, she was straight as ail arrow, and there 
was a fire and spirit in her demeanor when 
aroused, that made us sure she must have 
been a power iu her day. 


Whenever there was going to be a great 
sermon, or speech, or convention, where 
there was sore to be a crowd, she said, “I 
never hurried myselfi I waited till it began, 
and then I sailed slowly in,in my velvets and 
satins, holding my head up this way, till I 
reached the front seats, and then I stood 
still, and a score of distinguished gentlemen 
would spring up to give me a place. So I 
always had the best seat!” 

Poor Aunt Priscilla! she thought our best 
shawls and bonnets were her own,and would 
tell how long she had had them, and then 
would graciously lend them to us to wear. 
She felt like a fine lady all the time, and 
Joshua declared there must besome founda¬ 
tion for it all. There might be .♦ great deal 
of truth in her story of the lawyers cheating 
her out of her property, and wasn't it worth 
at least the trouble to look it up ? So Joshua 
reasoned. He was a young lawyer himself, 
just beginning practice, and a case like this 
would be a feather in. his cap, if successful, 
to say nothing of what Aunt Priscilla in her 
gratitude might do for him. 

"We laughed at him at first, then argiied 
with him, ami finally eiided, by all, even fath¬ 
er, yielding to his enthusiasm, and confessing 
that there might be something in it, and it 
was best to fiud out. Aunt Priscilla was in 
ecstasies, and promised to give Joshua half, 
of all he might recover, and that might he 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. In spite 
of ourselves we began to build joyous air cas¬ 
tles. So many stranger things had happened 
to people! 

We made Joshua ready for his journey as 
proudly as the Yicar of Wakefield’s family 
prepared Moses for the fair. He was to hunt 
up every deed and title, examine every rec¬ 
ord, detect every fraud, and restore poor 
Aunt Priscilla her dues. We all stood in 
the door to see him off. A wren up in the 
maples was singing at the top of its voice. 

. “ That’s one of my little birds F exclaimed 
Aunt Priscilla, gleefully. “It has followed 

me all the way from P-, and just found 

ineP 

Joshua reached P—— in the evening, in 
time to take a walk through the streets 
where Aunt Priscilla’s property lay. He 
wrote us a sanguine letter from the hotel 
that night, saying that the estate was cer¬ 
tainly. of immense value, h^ was sure there 
had been trickery somewhere, and should go 
to see those rascally lawyers on the morrow. 

What befell him after that, has become a 
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matter of family history, and runs thn3 in 
tfce archives. 

Among all the names of friends, foes and 
lawyers that Aunt Priscilla had given him, 
Bhe had dwelt the most impressively on that 
of Mr. Frost. He had been her chief ad¬ 
viser, she thought her greatest friend, and 
she had staid in his house for months at a 
time, but at the last she found him out, and 
that he had contrived to get possession of 
nearly all her property. Then she had broken 
•with him. 

So the first thing Joshua did the next 
morning after his arrival was to seek out Mr. 
Frost. He found him in one of the best offices 
in the city, and instead of the wily knavish 
face my brother expected to see, he was con¬ 
fronted by a stately kindly old gentleman, 
who attended to him with the most winning 
politeness, though .several clients were 

waiting. 

“And you come from Mrs. Rogers?” he 
said, with great interest. “ Poor old lady, I 
am thankful she has found a home with you! 
My family will be very glad to hear from her; 
you must come and take tea with us this 
evening. 9 

Joshua managed here to say that he was 
' acting as attorney for his aunt, and would 
like to look over the accounts of the settle¬ 
ment of her estate. 

u Certainly, certainly,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, urbanely. u My clerk shall render you 
ah the help you need. He is very busy now 
copying some papers whieh I need at once, 
but to-raorrow or next day he will be at your 
service.” 

So Joshua said good-morning, and wuit 
ont of the office, thinking to himself that a 
hundred invitations to tea and polite offers 
of assistance should not blind his eyes to 
the business he had come' on. He deter¬ 
mined to walk in the direction of Mr. Frost’s 
house, as he knew it was on one of the streets 
where Uncle Rogers had owned property. 
Perhaps he might even call at the house in 
a business way, in Aunt Priscilla’s name, 
and see if he could not get access to the old 
trunk which she to'd him she had left in 
Mr. Frost’s attic, and in it some valuable pa¬ 
pers which would assist, him very much, 
papers which Mr. Frost did not know she 
possessed. She had left it locked, and taken 
the key, which shagave to Joshua the morn¬ 
ing he left home. So, with the key in his 
pocket and shrewd plans in his heart, he 
•walked up the street to the Frost mansion. 


He hesitated a moment at the gate, and 
glancing at the windows, saw that a young 
lady and a gentleman were watching his 
movements. At that he wen t straight to the 
door, and was about to ring the bell, when 
the door opened suddenly before him, and 
there stood the young lady whom he had 
seen at the window, smiling and blushing.' 

tt I beg your pardon!” she said; “but our 
bell rings so loud, and mamma has such ai 
terrible headache to-day, I thought 1 would 
meet every one I could, before they rang. 
Did you want to see my father? He is at 
the office ?” 

Joshua, in some confusion before the merry 
blue eyes, explained that he wanted no one 
in particular, any one would do, lie was a 
nephew of old Mrs. Rogers, and hadn’t she 
left a trunk somewhere in their attic? 

“Why, yes, to be sure, there is an old 
trunk of auntie’s up there,” she replied, 
laughing;.* 8 does she wpnt it sent to her? It 
looks as if it would tumble to pieces, but she 
always thought so much of it.” 

“1 would like to examine it. She gave me 
the key, aud wanted me to bring some things 
from it;” said Joshua, producing the key, and 
feeling rather guilty, for was he not conspir¬ 
ing against this peaceful household ? 

“ 0, well! then if you don’t mind going up 
staim, I’ll show you the way” she said. 
“ Come, Blake, we’re going to make - a rifid 
on the garret, and you must be chaperon. 
Mr. Cbampney, Mr. Rogers—I presume? 
Now you are supposed to be acquainted, and 
can follow me up stairs.” 

So she ran ahead of them, a graceful little 
flitting figure, with sunny curls, aud dressed 
in something blue and dainty, that made a 
perfect picture of her. Joshua wondered 
whether Mr. Champney, the grave young 
man by his side, were friend or lover, she had 
spoken to him so familiarly, and called him 
Blake! 1 

They reached the attic lumber-room in a 
few moments, guided by the merry girl, who 
made believe sneeze at the dust, threw open 
the windows, invited Blake to sit down on a 
packing-box, and then called Joshua over to 
a comer where stood a very, very old dilapi¬ 
dated leather trunk. 

“There it is?’ she exclaimed; “and now 
may I watch you open it, Mr. Rogers ? For 
I always had an idea there was something 
splendid in that trunk!” 

Joshua turned the key and eagerly lifted 
the lid. There were a^few old newspapers 
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on top, and removing these he came to some 
dingy headdresses and ribbons. 

"I've seen auntie wear every one of themP 
exclaimed Alice Frost, clapping her hands. 
“ Once she came to breakfast with three 
headdresses on at once!” 

Here Joshua drew forth a small box, and 
the interest deepened visibly; even Blake 
Champney drawing nearer to look. It con¬ 
tained a miniature and some yellow letters, 
old love letters, Joshua found, not relatiug to 
business at all. The miniature was a paint¬ 
ing on ivory of Uncle Rogers as a young man. 

“ Looks just like you 7 Mr. Rogers, 55 said 
Alice, u One would think you were his son, 
instead of only his grand-nephew!” 

Joshua continued his search, but found 
nothing more except a few old hooks and a 
pair of slippers. Absolutely nothing more. 
Where, then, had.the precious papers gone, 
the title deeds, the proofs of property? 

“Is that all?” cried Alice Frost, in a dis¬ 
appointed voice. “ Why, auntie told me she 
had a splendid set of pearls in that trunk that 
she used to wear to parties! I thought, of 
course, we should find something handsome. 55 

Joshua hunted through all the folds of the 
newspapers, all tlie leaves of the books, but 
nothing rewarded him. He looked up at 
last disconcerted; Alice Frost burst into a 
merry laugh. 

“What did she send you for? 55 she cried; 
“ diamonds, or a hidden will, or what ? Poor 
old auntie! she was always imposing on me 
just the same way when she staid with us.” 

Joshua felt like a fool, he said afterwards, 
but recovered himself with an effort, and 
apologizing for giving so much trouble, led 
the way down stairs.' Would Miss Frost 
never stop smiling? And he was sure that 
fellow Blake Champney liad an ironical look. 
He would not stop in the parlor, but bade 
them good-morning in the hall and hurried 
off to his hotel, where he sat down and wrote 
a vengeful letter home, demanding to know 
what Aunt Priscilla meant by sending him 
to that worthless old trunk of rubbish. 

Then he composed his ruffled feelings, 
dressed himself elaborately, and late in the 
afternoon weut to Mr. Frost’s office, and ac¬ 
companied him home to tea, wondering what 
Miss Alice would say, and whether that Blake 
Champney would be there. He was glad to 
find he was not. Mr. Frost introduced him 
ceremoniously to his daughter, who* bowed, 
and blushed, and smiled demurely. 

“ I’ve seen your friend before, papal 55 she 


said, tossing her curls; and then she told the 
morning’s adventure, but was merciful 
enough to make it as little absurd as possible. 
Then she produced Uncle Rogers’s miniature. 

“Don’t his grand-nephew look just like 
him, papa?” ^she asked. 

Mr. Frost looked long at the miniature and 
at Joshua, and his brows- relaxed. -Uncle 
Rogers had been his best friend in his youth, 
and it touched his heart to look at this old 
picture of him. 

“ Yes > y es J it is very like! 55 he said, softly. 
“Young man, your uncle befriended me 
when I was a poor boy. I have often wished 
he had left a son to whom 1 might return 
his kindness!” 

They went out to tea, and there Joshua 
met Mrs. Frost, a lady of plain but pleasant. 
manners. Both she and her husband paid 
him marked kindness, and inquired a great 
deal about Aunt Priscilla. She had staid at 
their house two years in all, aad though very 
little was said about it, Joshua could see 
that they thought her rather flighty. 

When Joshua left that evening, Mr. Frost, 
told, him to come to the office the next day, 
and all the papers concerning his uncle’s 
property should be submitted to his exami¬ 
nation.. 

Joshua went at the appointed Ume, and 
searched diligently through deeds of sale, 
statements of money received, and of how it 
had been spent. Uncle Rogers’s estate was 
terribly involved at his death, Mr. Frost ex¬ 
plained; to meet his wife’s extravagance he 
had incurred vast debts, and in order to 
make a settlement his property had to ho 
sold at its then low rates, so that there were 
only a few hundreds left after all the obliga¬ 
tions were met. Joshua saw only too plainly 
what a fair and well-proved statement this 
was, bat to be doubly sure, he visited the 
eity clerk’s office, examined all the records of 
sales made and deeds given, and found that 
everythin; corresponded exactly with Mr. 
Frost’s statement. Joshua began to feel 
ashamed and indignant that h$ had started 
so readily on a fool’s errand. 

But two days after he got a letter from, 
father stating that Aunt Priscilla was more 
restless and anxious than ever about her 
business, and that she .said .she had forgotten 
to tell him that there was a false bottom to 
the trunk, beneath which he would certainly 
find the valuable papers she had spoken of. 

So off Joshua started again, with some re¬ 
newal of his first enthusiasm, to visit -Mr. 
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Frost’s house and see the old trunk again. 
Miss Alice, as before, was the one to Teceive 
him, and her merry face beamed, all over 
with smiles when she heard his errand. 

“ Do let me go with you to examine it I” 
she pleaded. “ I have always so longed fora 
bit of romance in the way of a secret closet, 
or a lost will, or something of the sort, and 
now perhaps poor auntie is going to gratify 
me, after all!” 

Blake Charapney was not there this time, 
so up to the attic they went alone, and again 
lifted the lid of the old trunk and removed 
the things. Then Joshua pried and pushed 
to discover some hidden spring, and at last, 
by fairly wrenching up the partition, laid 
open to view the hidden receptacle. Alice 
eagerly bent her head close” by his to see 
what was there. An old yellow roll of paper, 
a broken string of gold heads, and an em¬ 
broidered neerlle-case were all that they could 
find. 

“This must be what she wanted!” ex¬ 
claimed Joshua, seizing the yellow roll of 
paper, but his face fell as he glanced it over. 
Only her marriage certificate, setting forth 
in due order the memoranda of the wedding 
of Benjamin Rogers and Priscilla Gay. 

“Fifty-three years ago!” murmured Alice, 
softly, glancing over his shoulder. “Poor 
old soul, what a life she has had!” 

There was nothing more, absolutely noth- 
. ing more, to be discovered in the old trunk, 
and the flattering dream of Aunt Priscilla’s 
property vanished completely away. And 
now what further business had Joshua to 
detain him longer in the city of P-? 

That was the question we began to ask 
each other at home, after the final letter ar¬ 
rived, stating that all Aunt Priscilla’s claims 
were mere vagaries, without a shadow of 
foundation, that Mr. Frost was the very soul 
of honor, that everything was j ust as it should 
be, and he, Joshna, only a fool for his pains. 
Then why did not Joshua come home? 

When we told Aunt Priscilla that no pa¬ 
pers about property could he found in her 
trunk, even in the secret compartment, she 
showed no traces of her former discomposure, 
bat only laughed a sly little laugh, and said 
she knew how to take. care of her own busi¬ 
ness, and would trust nobody at all. Nell 
and I felt so provoked we could have shaken 


her. But then she w,ent on to talk about a 
friend of hers who would come to visit her 
soou, the brother of Queen Victoria, who 
ought to have been the king, only he ab¬ 
horred titles, and so had come to America to 
live incognito! When he came, she said, he 
would tell her just what to do about every¬ 
thing. Then Nell and I smiled at each 
other and grew pitiful. 

One night father brought me a letter. 

“Do read it quick” he said, “and tell me 
when the hoy is coming home! This is no 
way to succeed in business, leaving his office 
shut up for a month! Joshua never will get 
on in the world!” 

But when the letter was read we had 
something new to exclaim about Mr. Frost 
had been employing Joshna in some annoy¬ 
ing legal business, and pleased with his abil¬ 
ity had paid him liberally. Added to this, lie 
had now suggested that he should like to 
retain Joshua in his office permanently, hav¬ 
ing taken a special fancy to him on our great- 
uncle’s account To get such a start as this 

at.one step in a city like P-was great 

good luck for Joshua, and he wanted all his 
books and effects sent on to him at once. 
Now it seemed as if we had lost him for good, 
for when would he ever come back? 

“ I knew old Frost would bribe him!” said 
Aunt Priscilla, knowingly. 

More and more letters came from Joshua, 
all cheerful and full of encouraging prospects, 
until at last, to crown the height of content, 
he wrote to us announcing his engagement 
to Alice Frost, and also that Mr. Frost had 
taken him into regular partnership. 

So when Joshna came hack to us at last, 
it was on his bridal trip, and we stood at the 
gate to welcome the sunny little lady, who 
sprang out of the carriage and looked eagerly 
around, ready to love and be loved at first 
sight. 

“And here is auntie!” she cried, running 
to Aunt Priscilla, and kissing her withered 
cheek. Aunt Priscilla received the salute 
graciously. 

“ You always was a pretty creature, Alice,” 
she said, “ and I am going to make you my 
heiress!” 

So we shall have Aunt Priscilla’s property 
in the family, after all) 
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AVAIION. 

BY GEORGE U. COOMER, 


“ Under the lofty cloisters 
Of tlio abby of St. John, 

For fifty goUleu summers paced 
The good monk Avarou.” 

Somewhere, I have read a ballad with an 
opening like this, calling up a thousand vis¬ 
ions of the nigged old days, and of histories 
not written in books. Who was Avarou, save 
the recluse ho seemed? Ill sooth, I know 
not, for the beautiful ballad leaves each read¬ 
er to his dream. Let us subtract thirty from 
the fifty golden summers, and lie shall have 
trod for a score of years beneath the lofty 
cloisters—a stately monk, such as few convent 
piles have sheltered. 

Never saw England a period of greater vio¬ 
lence than succeeded the usurpation of 
Stephen. The Empress Matilda, the rightful 
heir to the crown, invaded the country from 
Germany, and for the brief season of her 
triumph the monarch was himself thrown 
into prison. Robber knights committed out¬ 
rages in all portions of the land, The great 
nobles became little better than brigands, ami 
their castles were scenes of riot. During all 
this outward turmoil, the monk Avarou paced 
the solemn cloister. So strong of limb he 
was, and so martini of bearing, ns to seem a 
warrior priest. 

Not far from the convent of St. John, dwelt 
a woodman named Robert, with whom and 
his good dame abode their daughter Maud. 
One cannot imagine anything more lovely 
than this fresh young English girl of the 
twelfth century. Let the reader picture the 
fairest creature he has ever known—some 


love of his glad young days—and then imag¬ 
ine her far away in the time of King Stephen, 
dwelling “ under the greenwood tree.” Maud 
w-.s a poem, wondrous sweet, whose spirit, as 
read by the neigh boring rustics, found but 
wretched translators. 

There was one, however, who felt in the 
cotter’s daughter an interest surprising to 
himself. This was the monk Avarou; and 
Maud had come to welcome bis holy foot¬ 
steps. Ilis benignant spirit was sure to leave 
her happier, sweeter and nobler than when 
it found her. Well may we imagine the 
calm delight that Avarou found in this one 
bright oasis which bound him yet to earth. 
Sad and stern enough was he in cloister, but 
in the exercise of a kind of guardian love Ills 
spirit passed out of long frozen fountains,out 
of tempest, or whirl, or cataract, smooth and 
gentle, and deep, and with a joy unspeakable. 

That the contemplative spirit of the monk, 
wearied with tlie flights of learning and 
scarred in the warfare of a world not yet for¬ 
gotten, should have found pleasure and rest 
in the exercise of a spontaneous guardian¬ 
ship over one so lovely, was not wonderful. 
But there was something more than this—a 
deep, paternal love for the simple and beau¬ 
tiful child, such as she was when he first met 
with her, for the blushing, rose-lippod maiden, 
such as she had now' become. Often the 
thought of her colored the page which the 
holy father read, till he would arise and walk 
toward the cot of the forester Robert, as if 
fearing that some great ill was about to befall 
his gentle oharge. Dear is the cost of a lov- 
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ing nature, yet who woulil exchange It for 
indifference ? Do wot its own sweets a thou¬ 
sand times repay the anxiety, Irani which Its 
worldly way is inseparable? 

lint if in the midst of stormy memories, 
and of heart-burnings, which his holy vest¬ 
ments covered but could not smother, the 
troubled priest found peace in his grateful 
office of counsellor and guide—no less did 
beautiful Maud reap benefit from the blessed 
communion. What knew her rudo compan¬ 
ions of the siveot conceptions of her heart? 
What knew the daughter of old Erwolf, ov 
the sister of Gurtli, of the Dale ? 

“They are stocks and stones,” mused 
Father Avaron; “they receive nothing, they 
reflect nothing; they have no transparency 
of soul. But my little Maud—Maud, Maud; 
what a dear, sweet name! 0, if evil should 
befall her! How clear her young fancy. Iler 
soul is like St. Mary’s spring in yonder valley. 
As the sun of her life rises higher and higher, 
she reflects all boautiful tilings. Nothing 
hath she lost of all that I have breathed to 
her of the wonders of the old time—nothing 
of the deeds of warriors, of the martyrdom of 
priests. To her companions, the forest and 
the heath end all; for tho stono takes no im¬ 
pression. I tremblo for the rose that limy 
fall, for the fountain that may be drank up 
by a horrible draught. O, these troublesome 
times I Yet happier the serf than the baron!” 

It was beautiful to seo tho good father 
wending his way through the green wood 
upon missions of charity or gentle, consolation. 
The holy cross gleamed upon ids breast like 
a golden star, wonderfully in keeping with 
the benignity of his features. Yot in that 
lofty face, though checked in its worldly im¬ 
pulses by his high and sacred faith, dwelt a 
spirit or dauntless resolution. Often the 
bugles broke upon Ilia car, as ttie neighboring 
nobles spurred in the forest chase, and as 
often, remembering the lawlessness of tho 
times, he feared for lovely Maud. 

“What lady of all their castle halls,” ho 
mused, “ is so fair as sho? I have armed hor 
mind against artifice and dissimulation, but 
whore these may not succeed, power and 
violence may, Tho daughter of a forester, 
yet she hath the Norman features—O how 
like, how like to those that live in my heartl 
And tho name, too, tho blessed name of Maud. 
It is a strange coincidence, as If tho sweet 
spirit reincarnated, had stooped hither to 
mellow and make dear my seclusion.” 

Then tho holy father would fall to musing 


upon tho past, coming insensibly to tho 
troublesome times of the present—tbc.slaugli- 
tcr of the brave Earl Arundel, and the devasta¬ 
tion of many a broad estate. What of tho 
unknown champion, whose deeds filled all 
tho country-side? Whero was his abode? 
and for what especial wrong did he wreak 
vengeance on Matilda’s partisans? 

“ How life repeats itself 1” cried Avaron. 
“ Is it not the samo story—devastation and 
murder, then a knight in dark armor, retri¬ 
bution and terror. It is mine own history 
reenacted, and mothinks, almost, that I have 
two identities I” 

Meanwhile the life of Maud was not with¬ 
out its adventures. Once, in the deep forest 
which custom had made familiar, site was 
startled by a charger's tramp, and raising iter 
head, behold a mounted knight in sable. No 
less surprised than the young girl,hechecked 
his steed for a moment, but upon the appear¬ 
ance of old Robert, he turned slowly away, 
not, however, without a graceful gesture of 
salutation. 

When Father Avaron heard of tills inci¬ 
dent lie was somewhat anxious, but lie be¬ 
came the ntoro so when a week later, Maud, 
who had no secrets from the holy monk, told 
him of nil ndven.turo still more stirring titan 
iter encounter with lire knight. A wolf had 
pursued iter in the forest, but just ns he was 
in the act of springing upon iter, the arrow of 
an expert archer laid hint dead at iter feet. 
Iler reseller was a blue-eyed youth, a 
stranger to all tlm neighboring rustics, but 
though his garlt was coarse, Maud could per¬ 
ceive that lie had nothing about Itiin of the 
servile air of a cotter. It might have been, 
Maud thought, tlint service in the train of 
some great nobleman bad given that mellow¬ 
ness to itis manners which none of iter rude 
acquaintances possessed. lie seemed a waif 
thrown out by the stormy sea of that violent 
period. 

Again and again, as by the merest accident, 
Maud mot tho blue-eyed youth, who abode, 
as she learned, with a stout woodman some 
longues from Retort's cot. Robert himself 
was strongly prepossessed In tho young 
forestev’s favor, for that lie could be a boon 
and bravo companion was sufficiently evi¬ 
dent. Charming Robert by his ruder nature, 
ho charmed Maud by Ills gentler. Tito 
maiden’s soul was all poetry. Site would 
have shrunk intuitively from a villain, how¬ 
ever cunningly disguised; but Arthur, her 
young deliverer, was earnest and noble in ids 
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love. If lie poured into the girl’s impression¬ 
able nature a poetry of his own, it was 
because he felt it. The waterfall, and the 
birds, ami the green leaves were Ids helpers, 
and with these he wrote upon Maud’s heart. 
Now no more aloue must she listen to brook 
or bird; another heard for her, ami she for 
him. 

The artless nature of his young charge 
soon unwittingly revealed to Father Avaron 
the true state of affairs, and the good priest 
was troubled. He had himself met with 
Arthur and been favorably impressed by his 
modest and frank demeanor. But here was 
a resolution—a venturing forth, never again 
to return. The thing which lmd been could 
never again be. It was not time or distance 
of which he thought—only change. It was 
an event which here drew a line separating a 
certain mellowness, and happiness, and beauty 
from the present and calling it a thing of tho 
past. 0, the misery of putting aside living 
offices of affection and calling them dead. 
Were we each morning to place in some be¬ 
loved hand a bright new rose, would we not 
in this connection be unconscious of any past, 
feeling only the sweet flowing present, as if 
yesterday, to-day ami to-morrow were bound 
together in one? But the border of the past 
is marked by the last rose. Beyond it are the 
things that were. So Avaron felt when lie 
thought of Maud and the new channel which 
the fountain of her heart had found. Yet he 
knew that tills must be—lie felt sad, that 
was all, 

With care for the woodland maiden weigh¬ 
ing heavily npon his heart, the priest sought 
a long interview with Arthur; and when the 
latter rose from the confessional, tiie good 
monk’s face expressed unusual pleasure. He 
was satisfied; a sweet peace beamed from his 
Norman eyes, and he felt that Maud’s danger 
—for he had ever entertained a presenti¬ 
ment of danger to her—must be looked for at 
other hands than those of her youthful lover. 
Then the two men conversed of war, and 
peace, and of political economy, and falling 
from the lips of a peasant, the martial 
sentences of Arthur would have surprised 
any save tho good monk Avaron. 

“I would that these wretched days were 
over,” cried the latter, “ The nominal sway 
of Matilda is but a mockery. The nobles in 
her interest have become but brigand chiefs, 
with no strong hand to restrain their rapacity, 
or check thetr vengeance upon supposed 
enemies. The Count of Blois was ever 


energetic as affable, and even before ho 
seized upon t lie throne his name was a power 
in the land. I could have wished that he had 
been less ambitious, and that Matilda might 
have quietly succeeded her father; but since 
both church and state have acquiesced in the 
advancement of Stephen; since the crown at 
Iiis demise can easily be returned to the 
hereditary line; since we behold the disorders 
which his brief imprisonment has already 
brought upon the land, and since no other 
hand can read)ust the confused elements of 
society, I long for his return to power.” 

“ But how, holy father,” said Arthur, “ is 
this to be accomplished? The walls of 
Arundel Castle, where he lies in durance, are 
defended by the flower of Matilda’s forces, 
The-single black steed and his rider,” he 
added, with a deprecating smile, “would 
hardly bo equal to such an enterprise.” 

“True,” replied Avaron. “I fool that the 
condition of affairs is almost hopeless. 
Robert Earl of Gloucester is the soul of bis 
party, and Matilda’s enemies cannot make 
head against her while that nobleman exer¬ 
cises bis present authority. Without him, 
her presence would become intolerable even 
to her own partisans, for she is weak, im¬ 
perious and cruel.” 

“And what the king is to ourselves,” said 
young Arthur, taking up tho monk’s Idea, 
“such the Earl of Gloucester is to Matilda 
and her followers. I have it, holy father; 
without Gloucester, the hands of our enemies 
fail; with King Stephen at liberty, assured 
triumph is ours. So simple a proposition 
solves the problem of our affairs. But the 
proposition itself, how shall it be realized ?” 

“I know not,” said Avaron, “but tliou art 
young, and inayest yet see the dawn of 
brighter days. Would that I might have 
taken myself wholly within the cloister; that 
I had no anxieties beyond; but the weal of 
the human race is still dear to me, even the 
mere earthly weal. Should the fame of 
Maud's beauty once reach the lawless gentry 
—should any ill befall her—O my son 1” 

“But she has a guardian that slie dreams 
not of,” replied Arthur; “and besides, holy 
father, at the first whisper of danger, as I 
have heard tliee say, she must take sanctuary 
in the abbey.” 

Maud’s danger was greater than they 
imagined, ner fame had indeed gone abroad; 
a young, rollicking esquire lmd stared rudely 
at her as she passed under his gaze at the 
cottage door; another had met her in 
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company with the holy father; ami even the 
fierce baron, Sir Ralph tie Mmitmorende.hail 
drank to tile forester's daughter. 

It was not long subsequent to his interview 
with Arthur, that Avaroii was surprised by 
the arrival at the abbey in the darkness of 
evening, of Maud and her parents, escorted 
by several horsemen, among whom a knight 
in black armor was the most conspicuous 
figure. A band of lawless retainers of the 
train of Montmorencle had attempted to ab¬ 
duct the young girl from the cottage, and 
were just placing Maud forcibly upon a 
palfrey, when a small hand headed by the 
knight in sable,charged them with irresistible 
fury. 

“ 1 had received intimation of the enter¬ 
prise,” remarked the dark warrior, apart to 
Avaron, “but had nearly been too late.” 

“Thanks, 0 thanks to the Virgin for her 
blessed interposition!” cried the good monk. 

“And now,” said the sable knight, “ I will 
leave Maud in the keeping or the holy sanc¬ 
tuary. 1 have a mission which brooks little 
delay. Tell her that thou hast met with 
Arthur the woodman; that ids heart is with 
her, hut that business involving her hopes 
and his has for the moment called him to ft 
distance. Adieu, holy father, till wo meet 
again 1” 

A night and a day passed, and then Sir 
Ralph do Montmorencle attacked the abbey 
witli his fierce retainers. It was a monstrous 
and sacrilegious act, hut one to which there 
could he no successful resistance. In the 
confusion of the assault, Father Avaron led 
Maud and her parents from a secret postern, 
and they lied through the darkness, finding 
shelter in a wild covert of the green wood. 

There was almost a fierceness in the air of 
tin; monk. His stalwart fistire seemed taller, 
broader-shouldered, and more warrior-like 
dnm ever before; and hovf bitterly, how 
vehemently lie spoke. But after the first 
ebullition, as Maud cowered close beside him 
in the sylvan dell, lie seemed recalled to his 
calmer self! 

“My child, iny blessed child!” he said, 
“they cannot harm thee—surely there must 
be a way opened for thy deliverance. I know 
not why, but os-on In this teccihte moment, I 
feel a presentiment of approaching good to 
thee and to all of us. This wretch who lias 
invaded the sanctuary is the son of one who 
was himself guilty of monstrous crimes. 
Thou host hot been the first to suffer from 
tlic villmmus race of Montmorencle.” 


The gray dawn had begun to light the 
faces of the concealed fugitives, and the 
forester looked Inquiringly and almost with 
alarm towards the holy father as lie spoke. 

“ Years ago, good Hubert,” continued the 
friar," the elder Sir llalpli wooed a maiden 
who rejected his suit. She was highborn as 
beautiful, and many a proud baron knelt at 
her shrine. The lady's choice, however, full 
upon a nobleman whose deeds in arms hud 
already won him the favor of both king and 
people. They were wedded. A twelvemonth 
passed, when an uprising of the great barons 
called the happy bridegroom fortli in the 
service of the king. In ills absence, ids castle 
was attacked by Moiitiiiorencie, buttliehady 
Maud, such was the name of ids beloved, (led 
to the furest, as a second Maud lias this night 
done, and for the moment escaped his hand. 

“On tlic subsequent day, however, Sir 
Ralph de Moiitiiiorencie, Sir Gcoilipy do 
Rolnin and Sir Hugh de Grantmesne) scoured 
the greenwood ill pursuit. It was arranged 
that the beautiful fugitive should be the prize 
of him who might first secure her. This 
bridal agreement they deemed a most excel¬ 
lent jest. At length they espied the lady 
fleeing at their advance. Her flight lay to- 
w'ards a clill overhanging ft rapid torrent, ami 
inaccessible to horsemen. 

“‘Mine, mine is the Lady Maud!’ cried 
Moiitiiiorencie, flinging himself from his 
charger and leaping lip tile cliff. ‘Mine, Sir 
Hugh, not thine!’ 

“ Hwidly had he epoV.eu, whew stumbling 
In tlic rugged way, lie fell with a force w'hicli 
forbade all further progress. 

"The gigantic baron, Sir Ilugli Granl- 
niesnel, sprang furiously past him. The Lady 
Maiul had readied the summit of the cliff, 
and was prepared for a leap below. The 
baron stretched ids hands to grasp her—but 
in the Invest there crunched an unseen ftgnvc. 
Steeping on one knee, a stout woodman drew 
his how, the cloth yard arrow sped; and 
Graiitmcsnel, throwing liis arms aloft, fell 
stark dead upon tlic rock! 

“ Heaven’s blessing upon the head of 1dm 
who would have saved the Lady Maud! 
Vain, alas! was the act, as it was daring, for 
at that very moment she leaped from the 
cliff- The retainers of the slain nobleman 
caught a moment’s glimpse of her floating 
earmcnls as the 6wift torrent whirled bar 
away. In vain they pursued the woodman; 
he vanished in the forest; and tho story of 
this terrible scene was left to be related by 
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the vassals who witnessed It. None ever 
heard of tlm woodman more, nor of the hap¬ 
less Maud. O, how like to thee, my daughter, 
lu»w like to tlieol” he added, turn lug to the 
forester’s child. 

“And didst thou know her, holy father?” 
asked Maud. 

Unhurt the forester dropped upon his knees 
at the foot of the monk. 

“ Holy father,” he cried, “I fear that I have 
dune a deadly sin in thus far withholding 
frmn thee a confession long since due. I 
myself aui the woodman whose arrow was 
met with the blood of Grantinesuel. But I 
have more to say. Returning to the scone of 
the catastrophe, when the ferocious enemy 
had departed, I discovered that the lady had 
been miraculously preserved from instant 
death. The swift current had swept her be¬ 
neath a rock, hiding her from the view of 
those upon the cliff. Still able to walk, she 
accompanied me to my cabin where my good 
dame attended to her needs; but a week later, 
upon tlie birth of her sweet little girl, the 
beautiful lady died. Meanwhile I became 
aware that Gra'ntmesnei’s retainers suspected 
me of having slain Sir Hugh, and to escape 
their vengeance I removed to a distance. 

- “The child became the idol of our house¬ 
hold; and not even to thee, when long after¬ 
wards I first saw thy blessed face, did I make 
confession of tlio truth, lest in some manner 
the angel should be taken from our hearth 
and bestowed among the great. What be¬ 
came of her father, in those turbulent days, £ 
could never learn, further than that he in 
sonic way fell under the displeasure of the 
king and was imprisoned at the very time of 
the catastrophe; but as to Sir Geoffrey do 
Bohun and Sir Ralph de Montinorencic, they 
were both struck dqwn and cloven from crown 
to chin, by a knight whom no inan know.” 

“My child, my blessed childl” cried 
Avaron. “ Thus tlie whispers of nature have 
been true through all these years! Myself 
was the Lord of Oakland. The machinations 
of Montmorcndc made the king my enemy, 
and I was imprisoned. I pierced the dungeon 
wall to reach those who had destroyed my 
fame and desolated my hearth; and, ven¬ 
geance once appeased, I sought the cloister. 
Beautiful, marvellously beautiful, even in our 
days of trouble, are the dispensations of 
Heaven. Thou, sweet Maud, didst spring up 
as a flower almost by the portal of my cell. 
But hark! It cannot he that our enemies in 
pursuit would sound the bugle 1” 


Avaron started to his feet, and as lie did so, 
the sound of trampling horses from two op¬ 
posite directions smote his ear. The beams 
of the rising sun, lighting a narrow glade, 
flashed upon the armor of two opposing 
squadrons. 

“What have we here?” cried the monk. 
“The sable knight, as I live! and opposed 
stands the son of him I slew.” 

“ Montmorencfe! Montnmrenciel” “Arun¬ 
del I Arundel!” and the two stalwart noble¬ 
men with their heavy armed squadrons, 
thundered to the shock. In a moment all 
was over. 

“The blessed saints be praised!” exclaimed 
Avaron. 4 “Thou art saved, my child, and 
thine enemy is gone to Ids accountl His 
retainers are fleeing in terror!” 

The fugitives stepped forth to view, nor 
need I describe the greetings that passed, 

“Arthur, Earl of Arundel,” said Avaron, 
“let me present thee to the Lady Maud, 
daughter of Ethclwald, Earl of Oakland.” 

Lord Arundel dashed the helmet from his 
head. 

“Mine own Maud,” he cried,“dost thou 
recognize Arthur tlie woodman in this 
cumbrous garb of steel? 4 ’ 

There was no mistaking the deep blue eyes 
and sunny clustering locks, and Maud threw 
Iierseir Into the mailed arms of her lover. 

“ Thus,” cried Arundel, “have I avenged 
the slaughter of my father and the desolation 
of his estate. The Montrnorencies are vile 
from root to branch, and he who would have 
ruined thy hopes and mine, heired but the 
basencsss ofliim who defamed the brave Earl 
of Oakland, my father’s friend, and made 
desolate bis hearthstone by tlie murder of his 
young bride.” 

In the vehemence of iior feelings Maud 
would have spoken of the revelation so lately 
given, but a gesture from Avaron restrained 
her. Not here—not before those rude 
warriors, would he be aught hut the holy 
father. 

“ My hands are strong,” said the Lord of 
Arundel, “I have possessed tnyself of the 
abbey and dispersed many of my men through 
the forest, in quest of both friends and 
enemies. For weeks l have been mustering 
forces for a secret enterprise from which 1 
but this morn returned to find you in such 
imminent peril. At the monastery, holy 
father, thou wilt find Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, whom I captured as ho rode in 
the chase.” 
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“Then,” replied Avnron, “ assured triumph 
is ours, for the earl’s ransom must bo found 
only in the person of King Stephen.” 

Aud thus it was; Matilda’s party, struck 
with consternation at the captivity of its 
champion, at once offered the king in ex¬ 
change. Under the able head of Stephen, 
liis oppressed partisans rallied, a compromise 
was effected, whereby the son of Matilda was 
designated as the king’s successor upon the 
latter's demise, and the imperious princess 
retired from the land. 

Arundel and beautiful Maud, in the 
presence of King Stephen, were linked by 
Avaron iu the holy bonds; and not till the 


rite was over did the king or his great baron 
learn tlie worldly name of him who wore 
those sacred robes. 

Days of peace succeeded, and blessed wore 
the visits of the holy father to Arundel 
Castle. Years later, his declining hours were 
soothed by the ministrations of the gentle 
Maud; and when he had departed, the 
brotherhood of the monastery wondered what 
had been his human record. 

“The holy fathers know not, 

But they buried Avaron 
Under tlie lofty cloisters 
Of the abbey of St. John.” 


- -— l- 
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“AYE SANCTISSIMA.” 


BY BLANCHE SIIAW. 


' Sunset in Naples; but all unmindful of 
the golden shadows and the dimpling waves, 
Carlotta ami Angelo lengthened out the sad 
sweet hour of parting. Carlotta’s pretty eyes 
were red with weeping, and though Angelo’s 
cheek was bearded, and his shoulders broad, 
the mists would gather over his eyes, too, and 
when ho turned his head so quickly, it was to 
clash away the tear ho could not check; for 
when another sun should set, would he not 
he on the false sea, speeding far away from 
sunny Italy and all the dear ones that she 
held ? But from the far-oiV land to which he 
sailed the hand of fortune beckoned to him. 
There he would win wealth, and after a few 
years of patient labor - sail joyfully 1191110 . 
Then he wotdd take Carlotta to a vincclad 
cottage, and in their life of joy they would 
forget the dark hours of the past. So he 
strove to reassure the weeping girl, and, kiss¬ 
ing away her tears, tried to make her see the 
light, that now burned but dimly even for 
him. lint poor Carlotta’s tears fell the faster, 
and she said: 

.“Angelo, my life, my love, my heart will 
break without yon. How can I feel the warm 
light of the sun, and know that you are un¬ 
der cold skies! to see the orange bloom, and 
know there are 110 flowers for you! Ah, I 


shall hate our laughing bay, because its cruel 
waters boro you from me.” 

“ Nay, nay, Carlotta, dear one. Be brave 1 
Think of what is behind the clojid, and the 
bright light will shine through. What mat¬ 
ters it, if land and seas do lie between us? 
Love laughs at distances as it does at locks; 
and iny heart will beat with yours in the new 
world as truly as it does now. Hark!” 

The vesper bell tolled slowly, and over the 
water sweet and clear floated the sailor’s 
evening hymn: 

“ Avo Sanctissima, wo lift our souls to thee, 
Ora pro nobis, *tis nightfall on the sea. 
"Watch us while shadows lie 
Far o’er the waters spread, , 

Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 

Thine, too, hath bled. 

Thou, that hast looked on death, 

Aid us when death is near! 

Whisper of heaven to faith, 

Sweet Mother, sweet Mother, hear! 

Ora pro nobis, the wave must rock our sleep, 
Ora, Mater, ora, Star of tho deep.” 

The lovers clasped each other’s hands and 
listened till the last note mingled with the 
splashing wave, and then Carlotta said: 

“All, Angelo, to-morrow I shall hear that 
hymn alone, and you—where will you ho?” 
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“With you in spirit, Carlotta; let us make 
a spirit tryst. Every eve at vesper time, on 
land or on sea, in joy, or in sorrow, I will sing 
that vesper hymn; you promise me to do the 
same, and in spite of land and sea our hearts 
will go forth in the music and hold commu¬ 
nion until wo meet again, I swear it; will 
you do so ?” 

Carlotta raised tlio little crucifix at her 
girdle, and pressed it Co her lips. 

“ I swear it.” 

Angelo hissed it, too; the shadows deep¬ 
ened, and with a long last embrace they part¬ 
ed. Carlotta stole to her little white bed to 
weep herself to sleep, and Angelo walked the 
deck of the ship that was to hear lihn to the 
laud of gold. Bravely sped the good stout 
ship, and soon he stood on the shore of tire 
strange land, eager to begin the battle with 
fate. 

lie was young and bravo, and his arm nev¬ 
er shrank before a task. lie worked cheer¬ 
fully and faithfully, and fortune smiled upon 
him. He hoarded every cent with a miser’s 
care, for each one brought him nearer Car¬ 
lotta; and every evening, among his fellow- 
workmen, or by himself, he kept the spirit 
tryst, and lib sang “Avc Sanctissiina.” 

A year rolled by; Angelo’s hoard grew rap¬ 
idly, and he told himself, “Another year, and 
then home again!” lie wrote to Carlotta 
thus: 

“Courage, my life! But one short year, 
and then tiie cruel trial will be over!” 

Carlotta read the words by the sparkling 
water, kissing them many times; and when 
the vesper bell tolled she sent her song over 
the waves to meet her lover’s. 

The year was almost over, and Angelo 
counted by weeks the time that must elapse 
before he should sail for home. How his 
warm southern blood glowed and his heart 
bounded! His happy song kept time all day 
long with his hammer’s click; and when at 
evening he poured out his joy in the tryst 
song, he could almost hear it meet and min¬ 
gle with the notes that rose so many miles 
away, 

" The darkest hour is just before the day;” 
and often, loo, the sun shines brightest when 
low in the horizon the blackest clouds aro 
piling; then suddenly the muflled thunder 
rolls, and in an instant inky blackness hides 
heaven’s true blue from the strained and acli- 
h)g sight. So the storm burst over Angelo. 
His employer failed, and with his own for¬ 
tune was swept away Augelo’s little wealth; 


the day on which he was. to have sailed for 
home found him penniless, hungry, and with¬ 
out work. All day long he went from place 
to place to find work, but in vain. It was In 
those terrible war days, when bread was dear, 
and “flesh and blood so cheap;” and evening 
found him still hungry and hopeless. He 
walked to the river, and looked down into its 
murky waters, so difterent from the sparkling 
blue of Ids native bay, and the thought came, 
why not end his cares beneath those gloomy 
waves? They looked sullen and hopeless as 
his own heart, and they might with the sym¬ 
pathy of woe rock him tenderly, and wail a 
requiem over ldm. It was better than dying 
of hunger in the street, with life and happi¬ 
ness passing in mockery before him. Yes, it 
was the best, and true to the last to his faith, 
he crossed lus brow and muttered a prayer, 
tlion closed his eyes for the fatal leap, when 
soft and silvery over the black tide floated 
“ Ave Sanctissiina, we lift our souls to thee.” 

With clasped hands and hushed breath he 
listened till the sound died away; then he 
fell on bis knees, and while the hot tears 
rained down his check, he sang his answer. 

That night Angelo slept in a coalbox, and 
the next day ho put on the blue uniform of 
the Union, ami marched away to the “front,” 

And Carlotta, what of her! Her sky was 
yet serene. With a light heart she worked 
among the purple-laden vines, and saved her 
earnings to buy bright ribbons for her long 
black braids when Angelo should come home. 
The bay looked bluer, and the water rippled 
cooler at her feet as she lingered to eqtch 
the echo to her song, which she loved to tell 
herself was Angelo’s voice replying. The 
days rolled on, and the ship sailed proudly la 
the bay, but alas! she brought no Angelo; 
and with a sigh and tear Carlotta laid her 
ribbons by, and began the weary task of pa¬ 
tience. Waiting, waiting—over, ever waiting! 
To have the sun go down upon a breast 
whose tortured heart can seem to bear no 
more, but learns, when gray (lawn drives 
away the blessed hours of sleep, it still must 
battle on and bleed! Ah me! aii me! How 
deeply dyed with sweat and tears are even 
the brightest threads wo draw from out the 
tangled skein of life. Time passed by, and 
still Carlotta waited. The golden autumn 
faded, and the mighty breath of coming 
winter wafted her voice back from the water 
like an elfin dirge; and still Angelo came not. 
Winter bowed his hoary head and died, and 
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when the spring flowers were born Carlotta’s 
only parent slept beneath them. Then, sad 
but brave, she took her little fortune lu her 
band and went over the water to seek her 
lover. She arrived in the city that ho had 
gone to first, and began her search. Sho 
found his old employer, but he knew nothing 
about him. The wheel had again turned 
him a golden number, aud, to hla credit, lie 
offered to give CarJotta all the money that 
was due Angelo, but she refused it. 

"No,” said she, “keep it. If ho lives I 
shall And him, and we will come back for it 
together. If lie is no more—Iloly Mother I 
That gold is the price of his life; I cannot 
touch it.” And she went away. 

Poor Cmiotta! her heart almost failed her 
now. Alone in ft strange laud and strange 
words sounding in her ears. But she must 
not falter, and with hands meekly folded on 
her breast, she knelt before her crucifix aud 
prayed for strength and courage. For many 
weary days she walked the crowded streets 
of, the city, looking anxiously among the 
throng for the beloved face, and many a care¬ 
less passer paused to look back at the sweet 
pale countenance and sad wistful eyes that 
had gazed so earnestly into his. Weary grew 
tho poor gal’s feet, and her strength wasted 
away, but still she kept up her pilgrimage. 
If he were in the city she must someday 
meet him, and she dragged her aching feet 
along till one evening she crawled to her 
room, worn aud faint, and when tho last note 
of the hymn died away sank swooning to tho 
floor. They went to her, laid her upon her 
bed, and sent for a physician. But Carlotta’s 
purse was soon empty, and then what re¬ 
mained for tho penniless stranger but the hos¬ 
pital? There she would have been sent, had 
not the doctor’s heart been touched by her 
youth and helplessness. He told her case to 
an institution of her church, and they sent 
their Sisters of Mercy and took her away to 
nurse her carefully until health returned. 
She told her benefactors her story, and they 
mingled their tears with hers, as they bade 
her stay with them and trust all her care to 
God. Carlotta’s worn and weary heart was 
soothed by the holy love and peace that 
reigned around her. She blessed them for 
their kindness, and when her strength re¬ 
turned, joined them in their works of mercy. 

Six months passed with tho sisters. IIopo 
of ever seeing Angelo began to fade, mid slio 
resolved that, should another year pass aud 
bring no news of him, she would take the 


vows of tho order, and dovote her life to 
Heaven, 

Another six months rolled by, and then the 
superior received a letter from a sister, asking 
nurses for tho army hospitals. A band of 
noble women at once responded to the cull 
and Carlotta begged to be one of the number. 
Her request was granted, and she was soon 
ministering to those noble suilbriug men, 
soothing: with her g<?ntlo touch and voice 
many dark hours of anguish. She,still kept 
her spirit tryst, and she was called through¬ 
out the hospital, the “Sad-eyed Nightingale,” 
while the sick men blessed her as an angel 
from heaven. 

At length there was a fearful battle. Car¬ 
lotta’s heart grew cold as she saw the man¬ 
gled bloody forms borne in and laid upon the 
little cots, and heard the groans of agony; but 
she sternly forced the trembling back, ami 
gave every thought and care to the sufferers, 
Many a war-marked hero will now softly 
breathe a blessing on the dark-eyed sister 
who held the cooling cup to his lips in that 
hour of agony. 

The sun went down upon the fearful field. 
The battle was over, and the long hall full of 
bloody ghastly forms. Far away, at the low¬ 
er end of the hall, lay a man whose jetty hair 
and swarthy complexion proclaimed Ills 
southern birth. A ball bad struck his shoul¬ 
der, and the arm lay shattered by his side. 
His eyes were closed, and’ but for the occa*' 
sional groan that broke from his pale lips, 
one would have thought that death had end¬ 
ed Iris sufferings. 

A surgeon approached and looked at him. 

“Bad wound,” said ho, to his attendant, 
“ Losf a great deal of blood; scarcely strength 
for an amputation.” 

He put his fingers on his pulse, and then 
said, in a sharp tone: 

“I say! look here!” But the man did not 
open his eyes. “ Fainted! I fear it is too late 
to help him, but I’ll try.” 

He bent over him to roinovo the bloody 
coat, but his hand stopped mid-air, for the 
eyes of tho soldier suddenly opened, and lie 
stretched out his uninjured arm, while float¬ 
ing tlirough the long hall came the plaintive 
melody: 

“ Ave Sanctissitna, wo lift our souls to thee, 

Ora pro nobis, ’tia twilight on the,sea,” 

A light sparkled in the soldier’s dim eyes, 
his pale check flushed, aud he tried to rise up 
from his pillow. Ho.was too weak, but he 
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still held out his arm till the last note died 
away; then it fell heavily to his side, his 
paler lips parted, and faintly but clearly ho 
chanted hack the strain. When the last 
word left bis lips, his fainting head lay on 
Carlotta’s breast 

Once more the setting sun is scattering 
drifts of golden light over Naples Bay, and 
in a little vincclad cottage Carlotta spreads 
her husband’s evening meal, and when all is 
ready stands in the doorway to watch for his 
return. In a few minutes he appears; and 
hut for the empty sleeve that liangs by his 
side, one would think the stormy past a 
dream. Carlotta runs to meet him, takes tho 
basket from him that hung on his arm, and 
talking merrily they reach the cottage. Deep 
anti solemn through the twilight stillness tolls 


the vesper bell. They pause upon the thresh¬ 
old, and stand with low-bowed heads until 
the echoes die away; then they clasp each 
other’s hands, and from their happy thaukful 
hearts bursts forth: 

“ Avo Sauctissima, wo lift our souls to thee. 
Ora pro nobis, His nightfall on the sea. 

Watch us while shadows lie 
Far o’er tho waters spread, 

Hear tho heart's lonely sigh, 

Thine, too, hath bled. 

Thou, that hast looked on death, 

Aid us when death is near, 

Whisper of heaven to faith, 

Sweet Mother,sweet Mother, hear! 

Ora pro nobis, the wave must rock our sloop, * 
Ora, Mater, ora, Star of tho deep.*' 
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One doesn’t often come to suicide all at 
once, except in love affairs, I think. The idea 
had dogged and haunted me for three months. 
First, it was a thought whose entrance into 
iny heart shocked me, and was shown out in 
high haste. Then, material objects began to 
haunt and tempt me. I got afraid of my 
medicine case—there were certain little 
bottles there took on a strange fascination. 
Sometimes the gleam of a knife in a shop 
window would give me a turn—'‘there's a 
short cut to death,” I’d think. Get on, get 
on, for the love of Heaven—Launcelot 
LaunceI Then the times grow harder, and 
I never crossed a bridge but something 
whispered, “drowning Is an easy death to 
die. A little plunge, and all i3 over.” But 
your foot quick on the firm shore, Launcelot 
Launce, or never on the firm shore shall you 
set your foot again! 

Well, I wrestled with and fought it for 
awhile, then I dallied with it and then I 
hugged it, and here I was, a man, able-bodied 
and all that, and about to kill myself because 
I couldn't get bread to put in my mouth. You 
despise me? So should I in your place. But 
disappointment, and hunger, and cold take a 
man’s courage so surely, given day after day 
only these, that before he knows it It’s all 
gone, and then "fcidlis desceimm Avcrnl” 
whether one chooses to take the cross cut 
direct, or the long way round through villnny 
and crime. 

X suppose hunger made me a little light¬ 
headed. At any rate, the strongest feeling I 
had, as I sat over my last stick of wood, with 
my pistol In my hand, was that it really was 
a most stupendous joke that I should bo 
freezing and starving, and about, to take iny 
own life. The Idea of dining off’ Sevres and 
silver one New Year’s day, and committing 
suicide tho next for want of a crust 1 To be 
sure neither Sevres nor silver was my own, 
but I had been laboring under tho mistake of 


supposing them to bo so all my days, so tho 
effect was tho same. 

I lmd a strange feeling at the moment of 
being, not one, but three—tho me of olden 
time, the me of latter days, and the me con¬ 
templating these two former jtersonnels, as 
one might a couple of his own photographs. 

“You were a gay, debonair sort of fellow,” 
I said, turning to one of these, “and a merry 
dance you made of life, and if I were to iu- 
troduco you to this/’ turning to the other, 
** it would be somewhat after this fashion- 
self to self’s ghost l” 

In that hour, which one would naturally 
have supposed to ho a solemn ono, X was 
rather possessed of a feeling of strange bizarre 
lightness, and I laughed aloud at my pleasant 
fancy, while I examined my pistol with a 
touch almost caressing. 

At this moment a most remarkable thing 
happened—a most uncommon and unusual 
thing. My office bell rang. 

I had waited so long in vain for this samo 
event to occur that I had half a mind to treat 
it disdainfully, at this eleventh hour. But, 
after all, when one plays at balance, with life 
and death, each should have a fair field and 
no favor, so I laid my pistol by, with a 
whispered “ wait 1” and answered the sum¬ 
mons. 

I recognized tho porter of the Darley Houso 
ns X opened the door. 

“ Yees wanted at tho boose,” lie said, In his 
broad Irish brogue, “there’s a grand leddy 
sick there, an’ shit for yees.” 

“Very well, Tim,” I answered, as non¬ 
chalantly as if “grand leddles” were in tho 
habit of sending for Doctor Launce at all 
hours, “I’ll bo along directly.” 

As I stepped back into my room for my 
overcoat the pistol shining on tho shelf seem¬ 
ed somehow a very different thing from what 
it bad a few minutes before. I even was con¬ 
scious of a little shudder as I glanced that 
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way, and as I walked along over the crisp 
snow the keen, bracing air seemed to rouse 
and waken me as if from a nightmare. 

But if I had any visions of achieving a pro¬ 
fessional reputation from the difficulty of this 
providential ease of mine, they were dis¬ 
sipated at once as I entered one of the 
parlors of the Parley Douse and saw before 
me my patient. Never was the seal of per¬ 
fect health more plainly set on lip and cheek, 
or displayed in the full flowing of a woman’s 
figure than in hers who awaited me, half re¬ 
clined in a deep, luxurious armchair* 

Doubtless my face betrayed my astonish¬ 
ment, for, dismissing the servant on some 
trifling errand, she said, the roses deepening 
in her cheeks, and a shade of embarrassment 
perceptible in her voice, despite her assured 
coolness: 

“You are right, Doctor Lannce. I am no 
more sick than you are. And yet, for reasons 
that I cannot explain, but which X assure you 
are not in the slightest degree reprehensible, 
I wish to appear so. If you will only treat 
me as nearly as is possible as you would if I 
were afflicted with violent pneumonia, I will 
be so very, very much obliged.” 

The large, soft, brown eyes looked pleading¬ 
ly fidl into mine, and the rich, liquid voice 
•was full of entreaty as she proffered this 
singular request. 

I hesitated a little, more from astonishment 
than anything else. 

“I pledge you my word you shall never 
regret it,” she said, “ nor 1,” she added, a 
little proudly. 

Just then the servant reentered. A well- 
simulated expression of pain crossed her fair 
face, and she put her hand quickly to her side. 

There was no time for further considera¬ 
tion; I accepted the siluation. 

“The pain is almost constant now, is it 
not?” I said, gravely. Then seating myself 
at the tabic, and remarking that I quite fre¬ 
quently put up my own prescriptions, I pre¬ 
pared a potion, supposed to be very powerful, 
but, of course, perfectly simple ami harmless. 

A little gleam of pleasure in her eye did 
not escape me, nor a slight twinkle of merri¬ 
ment, either, as I ordered mustard applica¬ 
tions in liberal quantities. 

“ I hope she will have the thought to insist 
on applying them herself,” 1 said inwardly; 
“ there is no need of her martyrising herself 
to a too great extent.” 

' Well, what with servants running for hot. 
water and mustard plasters, and my gravity 


and Miss Farnsworth’s (so she introduced 
herself) little, repressed exclamations of pain, 
we succeeded.in getting up quite a commo¬ 
tion in the Darley House. It seemed the 
stylish young lady, who had arrived only that 
afternoon with a goodly number of trunks, 
had excited considerable attention and spec¬ 
ulation, and the news of her sudden and 
violent attack of illness was received with 
corresponding interest ami solicitude. 

At length, Miss Farnsworth professed her¬ 
self somewhat relieved and I took my leave, 
promising to call on the following morning, 
unless the case should demand my presence 
before that time, “which I do not nowantici- 
pato,” I said, with professional caution. 

“ Whatever may be the cause of the young 
lady’s conduct,” I said to myself, as I reenter¬ 
ed my room,“her little comedy has spoiled 
my tragedy,” and I took down my pistol and 
removed the charge, I was a ditferent being 
from that of three hours before. Death 
seemed now as foreign a thing in my mind as 
life bad before appeared—so different a color¬ 
ing had a single gleam of hope given things. 

For long, monotonous months I had been 
waiting, waiting, for that which never came, 
my pocket growing lighter and my heart 
heavier every day, the current always setting 
one way, not a straw giving a backward 
ripple to the downward title. 

An orphan, almost from my birth, at an 
age before my recollection my grandfather, a 
man of large property, hnd died intestate, and 
to me, as the lineal heir, the property had 
fallen. And in the belief that this property 
was mine I lmd grown up to manhood, a gay, 
light-hearted, impulsive fellow, who had 
never seen aught of life but the bright, easy 
side. The only touch of the practical there 
was about me was a passion for the study of 
medicine, ami this I had pursued to a really 
considerable extent, for the mere love of it. 

One day as I was rummaging among somo 
old papers in the library I happened to pull 
out, from a corner where it lmd lain undis¬ 
turbed for many a year, a paper, yellow and 
worn with ago. I unfolded it with idle 
curiosity. 

There at the end was the signature, firm 
and hold, of my grandfather, and above it my 
eyes read tho words that made my brain spin 
like a top, for it was the last will and testa¬ 
ment of William Ijaunce, and it gave and be¬ 
queathed all his pvnpcvty, not to me, hut to 
Alicia Orton, a person whose very name and 
existence were hitherto unknown to mo. 
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Tiie shock was a severe one In every way, 
but, most of all, my prldo was touched. I lmd 
lived on what was not mine all my clays. 
Could I live another hour without giving up 
this property to its rightful owner? I was 
young and impulsive, with a full shareof that 
pride which had always been a leading trait 
of the Launce9, and I thought less of what a 
mighty change this involved for me than of 
dispossessing myself of that which was never 
mine. 

lint who and where was this Alicia Orton? 
Who would know? Grandfather's lawyer 
was dead—the witnesses were dead. “ Bali i” 
1 said, impatiently, “everybody is dead, Ro, 
wait, there is old Aunt Rhoda. She may 
know.” And locking the will carefully in the 
drawer where I had found it, I went in search 
of this individual. 

I found her knitting, smoking and working 
with equal vigor, in the full enjoyment of un¬ 
disturbed possession of that rather chaotic 
region, her own room. 

At sight of me a smile of delight spread 
over her broad, dusky face, whoso color was 
finely set off by the snowy whiteness of lier 
kinky hair. 

“ Well, bress de Lord/’ she said, joyously, 
“ef here aint my boy, a coinin’ to see mo in 
my own room, de room he gib me all for my¬ 
self! Set down, chile. Wall, thar, I ’clare for 
It, de chairs is pooty much occipied. ’Tis 
mazin’ how things does get heaped up with 
meclnrin* up all the time. Yis, honey, jisfc 
turn dem tings right out on de floor. Dey 
aint much count—jist a few stockings an sich 
I was gwinc to cut over for fancy's chllen.” 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, as soon as I could 
get in a word, “ do you know, or did you ever 
know, a person by the name of Alicia 
Orton?” 

“ Lordy massy, yes 1 Well, no, not exactly, 
eider, but I knowd ’bout de moder of her, she 
that was Margaret Reeves an* married a 
Orton, but orter married your grandfader,an’ 
I’ll say dat ef I am talkin’ to you. But, dar, 
de Lord knows you aint noways to blame, so 
don’t yer trouble, honey,” she said, with the 
rambling garrulity of ago. 

“Ought to have married my grandfather? 
Why?” I said, trying to bring her back to 
that head oflicr discourse, 

“Why? Iladn’tn man orter marry a gal 
when he hangs round her a year or two, an’ 
gets her so she aint no eyes nor nothin’ for 
nobody hut him? His folks boat him out of 
it, yer see. Nobody nebber was good enough 


for de Launces dem clays. But he ’pented on 
Itl pend on dat. lie nebber took no comfort 
wid de woman he married, an’ nebber was 
like hisself arterwards. But yer aint noways 
to blame ’bout it, ef she was yer gramlmoder, 
honey ” 

Poor old Aunt Rhoda I She had always a 
soft place in her heart for “ her boy,” as she 
always called me, big and little. 

I began to see through this matter. My 
grandfather had willed his property to the 
child of his old sweetheart, as an atonement. 
There was something of spite mingled with 
this more Christian spirit, I thought after¬ 
wards, when Aunt Rhoda explained his cruel 
and complete ignoring of me by informing 
me that he never manifested the slightest 
fatherly feeling for his own son, my father 
seeming only to regard him as the child of the 
wife lie hated. 

“Do you know where this Alicia Orton is 
now?” I said, again. 

“Wall, no! yis I praps I do. ’Pears now I 
heard Nancy say somethin’ ’bout a Miss Orton 
that was teachin’ music to MissPrico’schilen, 
when she was down to Fairbanks on a visit. 
Nancy,” slie said, elevating her voice to a 
high key, “what was that music teachin’ 
Orton’s fust name?” 

And from some invisible quarter cauie back 
the fateful reply: 

“Alicia 1” f 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, “ this place, and all 
that I have so long thought was mine, is this 
Alicia Orton’s. 1 have discovered to-day that 
grandfather left a will, and by that will every 
dollar of his property is given to her.” 

The good old creature’s aged eyes filled 
with tears, and she rocked herself to and fro 
in a state of great dismay and sympathy. 

“ Don’t yer nebber say nothin’ ’bout it, 
honey, nebber! ne hadn’t no right to will 
his property ’way from his own blood, dat 
way. I nebber see sich a topsy-turvy world 
as this is. I ’clare for it Pin glad I’m most 
down to Jordan’s shore. Dat’s what yer 
grandfader wanted to tell ’em an’ couldn’t, 
whar dat ar was. He had a stroke you see, 
an’ nebber could speak nor lift a finger al ter 
it, an* all the time a tryln* to, three days an’ 
nights. He was an awful close-cornmnnloncd 
kind of man. Nebber told nobody nothin’. 
Dey asked him (his lawyer man died just’fore 
ho did yer see) ef dar was any will, an* some 
thought ho meant yes, an’ some no, but dey 
nobbor found none, so nobody don't know 
nothin’ ’bout it. An’ don’t you, honey. My 
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’vice Is, jist say nothin’ ’bout It. You’ve had 
it so long, an’ yer olighter hcv it anyway. 
Blood is blood, ’member dat, my boy.” 

“AuntKhoda,” I said, feeling very chival¬ 
rous ami strong to do and dare, “do you 
suppose I’ll live a day longer on what is 
another’s? I’d starve first, though there 
isn’t much danger of that. If a young girl 
can get her own living I should think I 
might.” 

“ Yis, chile, but yer sec yer warn’t brought 
up to it. Makes all do difference in do world, 
dat docs,” said Aunt lthoda, with a dubious 
shake of her head. 

But I paid little attention to hercroakinss. 
A feverish haste possessed me to divest my¬ 
self of my unlawful riches. I could scarcely 
bear the air I breathed, the food I ale, the 
house I lived in. I communicated the dis¬ 
covery of the will at once, by letter, to Miss 
Orton, and commenced settling up matters as 
fast as possible preparatory to a removal to 
the West, which was then the popular El 
Dorado. I thought that I had knowledge 
enough to set up for a physician there. 

I did not wish to stay and meet my succes¬ 
sor. It did not seem to mo I could face her, 
for I had a strange unreasonable feeling of 
shame at holding the property from her so 
long. She answered my letters in a womanly, 
yet business-like style, begging me, however, 
in a deliberate manner, to consider the old 
place as my home always and to remain there 
as usual. 

In return for this I wrote a cold, ppml 
letter, declining the offer, and pledging my 
word that I would as soon as possible make 
up the value of the only piece of property I 
had sold. 

Then I disposed of my guns, fishing ap¬ 
paratus, and a number of other expensive 
articles which I didn’t see that a woman 
could have any possible use for, and started, 
cutting myself adrift from all my old moor¬ 
ings and setting myself afloat on the world’s 
untried sea, as ignorant of it3 shoals and 
deeps as a man could well be. 

I settled in a Western town, and there, as I 
have said, I waited, till “hope deferred,” 
pride, disappointment and hard fare wrought 
such a change in me that many an hour I sat 
doubting my own identity. “This way lies 
madness,” and so at last I came to the rash 
resolve to leave a world which I despised 
myself for my inability to conquer. 

When I made my morning professional call 
on Miss Farnsworth, I found her decidedly 


comfortable. Indeed, she felt quite restored 
to her usual health, “ thanks to my skill,” she 
said, with a beaming smile, as I seated my¬ 
self This little speech from the “grand 
leddy ” quite enhanced my Importance with 
Tim, who was stirring the fire, as I perceived 
at once from the expression of Ids face as ho 
regarded me, 

I had thought my patient one of the most 
beautiful women I had ever seen, on the 
night before, ami the clear morning light 
served only to confirm this first impression, 
for, unlike so many women who seem only t 
night-blomning flowers, she had no blemish 
of complexion, no lines of time and care, for 
daylight to search out and reveal. She was 
dazzlingly fair, without pallor, her abundant 
hair a perfect bronze, with those lovely waves 
and ripples that art seeks in vain to counter¬ 
feit, and her eyes a rich, golden brown, 
luminous and warm. Her figure was tall and 
full, ami her expression at once noble and 
feminine. The old familiar quotation came 
at once to my mind as I regarded her: 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

Her peculiar conduct of the preceding night 
puzzled me, but she was a woman for whom 
it was impossible to entertain any feeling 
contrary to respect. 

When Tim laid left tlio room she thanked 
me warmly, blushing brightly the while, for 
helping me on with her little play of the 
night before, and then dismissing the subject, 
we fell into an easy, delightful conversation, 
until, at length, I found myself speaking of 
my business, or, rather, of my lack of it, a 
thing which I had never before done to any 
human being. 

“There is something wonderfully sym¬ 
pathetic about her nature,” I thought, as I 
went homeward, and for the first time in 
many a day the winter sunlight seemed not 
to mock me with Its brightness. 

Wonder of wonders! “It never rains but 
it pours.” When 1 reentered iny office, them 
was an order upon my slate. This was in¬ 
deed quite a big sprinkle for me—a eall to the 
house of the great man of the town. 

Well, it is especially true in a profession 
that “ it is the first step which costs.” My 
call to Miss Farnsworth, who took up her 
quarters at the Darby House and became at 
once the fashion, helped me amazingly, and I 
was quite sure she aided me whenever slio 
-could by mentioning me with favor. The 
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tide had turned with me—I lmd now only to 
turn my sails to the prosperous breezes. 

The people of Parley suddenly dis¬ 
covered that Doctor Lautice was not only 
a fine physician but a gentleman, and this 
gave me an entree into the circle in which 
Miss Farnsworth moved. Of course I fell in 
love with her. It would have been far more 
strange had I not. She was a fine musician, 
and of music I was passionately fond, ami I 
fell into a habit of dropping into her parlor, 
when I was weary with long rides, and rest¬ 
ing, while she sung, in her deliriously modu¬ 
lated voice, songs sweet, and soft, and low. I 
got a way, too, of telling her of my hopes, my 
cares, my successes, and one night, when I had 
driven all day, and was, O, so gloriously tired 
with hard work, I told her what a mad, 
cowardly act her chance call had saved mo 
from. 

I looked in her beautiful eyes, half shrink¬ 
ing—for what if I should read there contempt 
and scorn? But there were only pity and 
Ineffable sympathy in their lovely depths. 

‘'‘You do not despise me?” I said, eagerly. 

“ No,” she said, softly. “ I know too well 
what creatures of opportunity we are, to do 
that. No,” she repeated, “ I do not despise 
you.” 

There was some wonderful light in her eye, 
some heavenly smile about her mouth, as she 
spoke the word “despise,” that transported 
me. 

“No, you do not despise me, Nora Farns¬ 
worth. You love me!” I said, with a sudden, 
triumphant surety, and nil in a moment I 
held her mine, mine, in my arms. 

Once, before my love returned to her homo 
in New York, I .asked her wlmt she meant by 
her assumed illness. 

“For that, and the reason why I left my 
home and came here, you must trust me till 
you come on to New York. You can, 
Lnuncclot?” She laughed as she spoke, blit I 
could see a shade of anxiety hi her face lest 
the secret troubled me. 

“ For that, and anything else in the world 
you may choose to ask me,” I said, with a 
fervor that reassured her, “And to New York 
I shall come just as soon as I can bring the 
money with me to pay the debt I told you of. 
I can go to my old home then, and meet Miss 
Orton without blushing.” 

“What sort of person do you suppose she 
is?” said Nora. 

“I never thought enough about her to pic¬ 
ture her,” I answered, carelessly. “I only 


know I thank her now for giving me the 
chance to know what I was made of. And 
yet, God knows I cannot flatter myself,” I 
added, soberly. “Success hangs on very 
slight things, sometimes.” 

Nora slid her soft hand in mine. 

“Forget that night,” she said. “You 
never would have done it.” 

But I don’t knoiv about that. 

Nora went back to New York, and I stayed 
behind, well content to labor with so glorious 
a prize in view. Such letters as we wrote! 
Nora has been my sweet, sweet wife this 
many a year, but I never think of some pas¬ 
sages in those I received from her without 
the sweet thrill returning that I knew when 
first I rend them. I have a fancy that lovers 
who are never parted lose the must lasting 
sweet of courtship—those delightfully extrav¬ 
agant, deliciously absurd, and yet sacred 
things—love letters. 

Things went well with me, and it was not 
long before I had the pleasure of bidding Miss 
Nora Farnsworth expect me In New York on 
a certain day soon after the reception of tho 
happily written letter conveying this bidding. 

I have no doubt but certain women with 
babies, certain young and old, but alike inex¬ 
perienced voyagers, thought me a most 
obliging and accommodating traveller on that 
trip from Darky, Indiana, to New York city. 
The fact was, I was happy, and I could afford 
to be good-natured. I had the money in my 
pocket to pay that old debt which had 
weighed on me, like an incubus, so Jong, I 
had a profession that warranted me in mak¬ 
ing the sweetest woman in all the world iny 
wife, and I was going after her now. 

At the New York station a pair of brown 
eyes drew my own like a magnet. There was 
my own sweet darling waiting for me. How 
the blushes came and went in her soft round 
cheek, as she sat beside me in the carriage! 
As we rode on, an agitation, unusual to her 
manner, seemed to possess tier and grow 
more and more marked every moment. 

The quarter of the city through which wc 
were passing was near my old home. Wo 
were even on the same street, and as we were 
about to pass it, I couldn’t help a feeling of 
reg et (only for her sake, I will affirm,) that 
this lovely place was not Indeed mine, ns I 
had once fancied. Why was the carriage 
stopping ? 

A soft hand stoic shyly into mine. 

“Welcome back to your own, Launcclot 
Baunce,” said a voice, bewildering!)' sweet. 
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“To all your own,” she repeated, with an 
emphasis fervent and tender, and like one in 
a dream 1 entered my old home, where old 
Aunt Iihoda received “her hoy” with 
rapturous delight, 

“Alicia Farnsworth Orton” said my brown* 
eyed darling, with a gleam of merriment in 
those same brown eyes, while she made me 
an arch courtesy. “Aunt Iihoda sent mo 
after you, didn’t you, aunty?” 

“Yes, I did jist dat, honey. An’ I reckon 
ye’ve got him fast. Aint dat so, my hoy? 
Guess I’d better be helpin’ set on dat supper.” 
And breaking into a mellow, unctuous laugh 
that made her quiver like a huge mould of 
jelly, Aunt Iihoda departed. 

“Did you think I could come here, and, 
driving you out, take that which was right* 
fully yours, I don’t cave what the law says, 
without a word?” said Alicia Orton, hot* 
whole figure expressing a pride that at least 
matched my own. “When they lohl me you 
had gone West, without money or friends, I de¬ 
termined to find you If it were a possible thing. 
Besides, to tell the truth,” she said, with a 
little blush, “X liked your cold, proud letters, 


and had a little curiosity about you. I found 
you at last, and learned enough of you, no 
matter how, to convince me that times were 
none too good with you. I knew you wouldn’t 
lot mo help you, knowingly, you proud, fool¬ 
ish fellow, so I liad to disguise my name. My 
old days had taught me, long before, that 
fashion rules everything, a choice of physi¬ 
cians as well as musicians, so I adopted the 
little me you know of, for the double purpose 
of seeing you and bringing you into notice. I 
don’t believe that success is always the gauge 
of a man’s merit, but 1 saw that you could 
improve opportunity. That interested me, 
and then—and then—” 

How celestially she blushed! 

“And then you fell in love with me” I 
said, supplying her hesitating speech. “And 
I with you, Nora Farnsworth. And now 
again with you, Alicia Orton, and never did 
a man before have two such glorious sweet¬ 
hearts !” 

And I had just time for the kiss that sealed 
my second betrothal, when Aunt Iihoda came 
shuffling in with news that more substantial 
sweets awaited us. 
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